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" TAe eat in gloves eatehes no miee'^ 

HO ever heard of a eat in gloves ? " says one ; " why 
it is as absurd to suppose that eats wear gloves 
as that they earry toothpieks in their waisteoat 
poekets." 

" IVe heard of Puss in Boots," says another, " and I 
ean understand that ; but to make a proverb about a eat in 
gloves, seems nonsense." 

" But I dare say it means something, after all," says a little 
girl in the eongregation ; 'for IVe got a beautiful little book 
all about ' Three little kittens who put on their mittens,' and 
I'm sure that's natural enough." 

A boy in the assembly whispers to another boy, " Jera, my 
motto is ' live and let live,' and miee are prettier than eats 
any day ; so the sooner it beeoraes a national eustom for eats 
to wear gloves, so mueh the better for the miee." 

"I think it would be a great eatastrophe," answers Jera. 
Mr. Merry mounts the rostrum, repeats his text, and when 
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the conversation among his eongregation eeases, eommenees 

his diseourse. 

« « « « « 

Boys and girls, the words I have seleeted for my text 
are not taken from among the 3000 proyerbs whieh king 
Solompn wrote, but from the eoUeetion of a quaint old 
fellow, who ealled himself Poor Eiehard. A proverb does 
not always mean what it says, although if it is a good one 
it always says what it means. In this respeet it is like a 
parable, or a fable. If a boy has got a eake whieh he ean't 
eat himself, and won't give to anybody else, we say " Ugh ! 
you dog in the manger." If we see a girl staring at a doll 
with admiring eyes in a toy-shop, and she finds the priee 
is two shillings, and she has only got sixpence, and she says 
"Well, it isn't sueh a niee doll after all; my calico-faced 
one at home is ever so mueh prettier ;" we say, " My dear, 
the grapes are sour." The boy and girl would both know 
what we meant, although eakes have nothing in partieular 
to do with mangers, nor doUs with sour grapes. 

So when Poor Riehard said, "The eat in gloves eatehes 
no miee," he didn't mean to infer that eats aetually wore 
gloves, he didn't mean to say that four-legged eats ought to 
take oflF their gloves, and eateh four-legged miee, but he 
meant, in a few pithy words, whieh might be easily stowed 
away in the memory, to teaeh us a lesson as suggestive as 
the dog in the manger, or the fox and the grapes. 

Now the business Qf a well-eondueted eat is to eam her 
own living in a respeetable and honest way. As soon as 



she is old enough to make a start in life, she is fumished 
with a stoek-in-trade to follow her ealling : a good instinet, 
a keen seent, a sharp eye, and sharper elaws. These she is 
to use to proeur'e food for herself, and she is always provided 
with good and deeent elothing, whieh she has only to keep 
elean, sufl5cient lo last her for life. Her duty is to eateh 
miee, but if she wanders from the path of reetitude, and 
slinks into the pantry for stray pieees of eold mutton ; if 
she pretends to be asleep and purring on the earpet when 
dinner is being laid, and jumps up as soon as the servant's 
baek is tumed, to erib a bit of steak, — she eeases to earry 
on the business of life as a well-eondueted eat. Or, if she 
prefers the hearth-mg and the warm room, and abandons 
herself to the luxuries and eleganeies of life, instead of 
devoting her days to its real praetieal work, she, in 
eflfect, puts on her mittens or gloves, and she eeases 
to eateh miee, and so she eeases to be a good and 
useful eat 

Far be it firom me, my boys and girls, to say that we 
are eats, and our object in life is to eateh miee, but this 
I do say — ^we, like the eats, have some speeial work in 
life to perform, and if we, after the manner of the eat, 
of whom dishonourable mention has been made, forget 
to fulfil, or eontraet habits whieh prevent us fulfilling 
that object, we lose our purpose in life. And in pro- 
portion as we are higher and nobler than eats, so is our 
mission, and so is our loss if we fail to be what we were 
ereated to be. 
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Now take a few examples of what I mean : — 
The old mill-pond is frozen over, and a host of boys 
are sliding and skating upon its glistening suriaee. There 
is a ery, a splash ! — the iee has given way ; three boys are 
in the freezing water, and on the point of drowning. How 
do the bystanders aet ? Do they button up their great eoats, 
draw on their gloves, adjust their skates? No; away 
with everything that hinders the reseue of the lad$ in 
peril. Goats are off, gloves are off ; hither and thither they 
are rushing for ropes and poles and boat-hooks, and with 
a hearty will they put all their means into use, and eheer 
upon eheer resounds as the half-drowned lads are drawn out 
from the water. But " the eat in gloves eatehes no miee." 

There is a poor girl sitting by yonder window, stitehing 
away at her work; her mother lies ill upon the seantily 
covered bed. There will be no fire through the night, no 
food to nourish the poor invalid, no eandle to ehase away 
the gloom of darkness, unless that work is finished by 
sunset. Does the girl rest her head upon her hand and 
weep? Does she eheer up her heart by running out to see 
those stroUing players who have just gone down the street ? 
Does she play with her thimble and eotton, in a listless 
mood? or does she wrap herself round in that old red 
shawl, and nestle down beside the dying embers on the 
hearth ? No ; " the eat in gloves eatehes no miee.*' Stiteh ! 
stiteh ! stiteh ! with a hearty good will, with a tietermined 
mind, with a noble purpose ; and when night eomes on, and 
she sits beside her mother's bed, and reads to her, in the 



now cheerful room, she realises the profit of doing what one 
has to do with one's might 

It is New Year's Eve, and a boy is kneeling by his bed- 
side. He is tr^dng to think of the past year, of its folHes 
and its pleasures, of its losses and its gains, and he is thinking 
of the New Year, and what he will do, and how he wiU do it. 
But he forms his own plans in his own way ; he looks to his 
own help and his own strength; he entangles himself in a 
net-work of resolutions whieh ean never be earried out, 
beeause they are not made in the right way. He puts on 
weights whieli he ean never earry, instead of easting off every 
weight, and the sins whieh most easily beset him ; and so he 
starts on a fresh stage in the raee of life. Does he have, in 
its best and right sense, a Happy New Year ? No, he has 
put himself under a yoke, and has fettered himself with robes 
of his own righteousness. ''The eat in gloves eatehes no 



miee." 



Now, let me give the praetieal applieation of the diseourse. 
" Handle your tools without mittens ;" never eneumber your- 
selves with anything that will hinder your usefulness ; soldiers 
don't want to take dressing-eases into a battle-field ; finery in 
language will not make you thoughtful men and women. As 
Samson burst the eords whieh bound him, so eaeh of you try 
to burst away from every fetter whieh prevents you using your 
whole strength to do your whole duty. 




^^He that euts qff his nose spites his own /aee^ 




O doubt you all remember that affecting ineident in 
the life of the " maid who was in the garden hanging 
out the elothes," and who fell. a victim to the eannibal 
appetite of a blaekbird. And you remember the pain and 
inconvenience whieh is reeorded in her biography, as happen- 
ing when she found her nose was off. I do not wish to dwell 
on the painful details, or harrow your feelings by raking up 
similar instanees, but looking our subject in the face, we see 
at onee that the nose is the most prominent feature, and 
therefore demands notiee. Eyerybody knows that the nose 
of eyerybody is not alike. Among the varieties may be 
mentioned, the Roman, Greeian, snub, pug, bottle, tum-up, 
Saxon patent, Wellingtonian, and endless subdivisions of 
these great divisions. There are few people who do not 
pride themselves on their noses, and whether they are aware 
of any peeuliarity or not, they generally eontent themselves 
with what they have. For example, when Red Riding Hood 
addressed her supposed relative, she said, somewhat familiarly 
perhaps upon so delieate a subject, " Grandmamma, what a 
large nose you have !" And the memorable reply, worthy of 
a better speaker, was, " All the better to smell with, my dear." 
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And in the same way, a gentleman whose nose was 2. fine 
speeimen of the order ealled snub, being reminded of the 
fact, replied 

**Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little longy 

It requires but little thought to see, therefore, that any person 
who wiHully euts oflf his nose, be it snub, pug, or Roman, large 
or small, spites his own face. But you may not so easily see 
at a glanee, why any person should be so infatuated as to play 
upon that organ in the way mentioned in the text. 

In a eertain home, not a hundred miles, perhaps, from 
yours, lived two boys, and, like Juno*s swans, " wherever they 
went, they went eoupled and inseparable." But one day they 
fell out, whether it eame to a stand-up fight or not I can*t say, 
but the upshot of the quarrel was this; "Gharles, you're a 
disagreeable, ill-tempered, ugly fellow ; you're a eheat, and I 
won't play with you again !" Those were Edward's sentiments. 
" And you*re no better than you ought to be, and you know 
it, you mean, eowardly, sneaking thing ; I'll never speak to 
you again!" Those were Gharles's sentiments. Now it 
happened that these two boys had no other young friends 
in the neighbourhood, and if they did not play together they 
must either go without play, or play alone, and that is terribly 
slow work, as we all know. So both were very wretehed. 
Marbles fell into disuse, bat-trap-and-ball was negleeted, and 
the two boys wandered about, out of sorts with themselves 
and everybody else. Their eompanionship was the main 
feature of their joy, and they had eut it oAT ! 
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Of all youthfnl vices, I think "quarreling with one*s 
yietuals " is about the worst. Somebody says, " Gontentment 
with a emst is good fare ;" and another person goes so far 
as to say, " A eontented mind is a eontinual feast;^^ but as 
this impHes too mueh in one sense, and too little in another, 
I prefer the former maxim, although sueh fare for long would 
put us in a fair way of tuming emsty. But some young 
people with good food before them, tum up their noses, 
make remarks, and finally deeline to eat. Of eourse they soon 
grow hungry, — ^as the Yankee says, "their stomaehs begin 
to think their teeth are knoeked out," — and their growling 
without is soon followed by a growling within. Serve them 
right ; for he who euts oflF his supply of provisions spites his 
own stomaeh. 

Treasuring up a bad spirit ; being sulky and moping about 
without speaking ; eating a eake all yourself rather than give 
a bit to your sehoolmate beeause he was greedy and asked ; 
staying at home rather than walk out with your sister; pre- 
tending to be ill and. having to take physie beeause you will 
not leam your lessons, — all these are instanees whieh illustrate 
my text : — " He that euts off his nose spites his own face. " 

I remember an absurd bit of rh^nne the boys used to say 
when I was a youngster, and as it eontains the moral of 
my diseourse in a pithy form, I shall eonelude by quoting it, 
and tmst you will aet upon the advice it eontains : — 

** Says Aaron to Moses, 

* Let's eut off our noses ; ' 
Says Moses to Aaron, 
*It's better to wear 'em.' " 




" Dain^ nothing is doing ill." 

AMES, what are you doing ?" — " Nothing, sir," 
I " Who's that boy with you ? " — " Gharley, sir." 
"What's hedoing?" — "Helpingme, sir.' 

" Well, never let me eateh either of you doing it again." 

Now that is rather an absurd dialogue, but I daie say you 
have heard many tike it. There is no sueh thing as doing 
nothing, for, as the text says, doing that is doing ilL 

It would not, therefore, be a difficult thing to prove that 
a do-nothing is a ne'er-do-well, and, as James and Gharley 
evidently belonged to that order, they got a welt merited 
reproof. 

I shall endeavour to show you in this brief diseourse that 
there are two elasses of do-nothings, and that both are iU- 
doers, 

I. Aclive do-nothings. That is, those who have the 
appearanee of always doing something, but in reality do 
Dothing. We read a long letler, erossed and re-erossed, 
and after we have eome to "yours affectionateIy," we say, 
" A very niee letter, but nothing in it" 

We hear a gentleman give an addiess or make a speeeb. 
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and when he has eondiided, we say, '^WtHideiM man' he 
spoke for an haar, and said nothing." 

We hear people eomplain aboat being veiy tiied sometimes, 
and find on inqaiiy that they are tiied of doing nothing. 

A party of trayellers started on a jonmey throug^ the 
bnsh. They walked on and on for many hoois, now up hill 
and now down yalley, and they broke twigs of bmshwood 
and blazed the trees with their hatehets as they passed along, 
but after two days' hard walking they found themselyes at 
exactly the same spot from whieh they started. 

I knew a man who was nearly eighty years old, and when 
he was asked one day, " Where are you now, and what are 
you doing?" he replied, with a woebegone shake of the 
head, " I am where I was when I was a lad, and doing just 
the same thing." The fact was, his life had been a failure. 
He had always been busy, but had done nothing ; had always 
been jogging on, but eame baek to the same plaee from whieh 
he started. 

There are some people who are always going to do some- 
thing. " I mean to be a regular dabster at painting, " says 
a boy. And he folds his arms, and ehuekles over the idea. 
He surrounds himself with paper, brushes, and peneils ; 
reads a ehapter of D^Auhigtik to see if he will throw any 
light upon his 8ubject; makes elaborate preparations, but 
never really begins. He seems to think the painting will 
do itself. He grows ill at ease with his easel, and does not 
stiek to the eolouring half so well as the eolouring stieks to 
him. He thinks the 'Mines have not fallen in pleasant 
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plaees/' and at last deeides that nature should draw him 
to paint, rather than that he should draw nature. And so 
his ambition dies away. 

" I mean to be an author, " says another, and he begins 
to write an essay on " Things in general ;" but he exhausts 
himself long before he does his subject, and soon deeides 
that essay-writing is unfortunately not his forte. 

And you have perhaps determined a great many times 
to do something grand — something that shall make your 
future bright and glorious, and perhaps you have bustled 
about a great deal over it ; but if you look baek upon the 
past it is possible you may see that after all you have done 
nothing. If this is the ease, never do it again. 

2. Passive do-nothings. That is, those who have the 
appearanee of doing nothing, but in reality do something. 

John had got into a serape — appearanees were against 
him, and he saw the sehoolmaster was about to address 
himself to the work of giving him a dressing ; Edward sat 
there, and knew that John was innoeent, but he never spoke 
a word. He might have sereened his friend and saved his 
eharaeter and his baek, but he did nothing. 

Yes, boys, you are right; he was a mean eowardly raseal. 
He was a passive do-nothing. 

Let me give you a few instanees in whieh a passive do- 
nothing does evil. 

There is a riek, and a spark of fire is smouldering at its side, 
and he does not put it out ; a playfellow is in trouble, and he 
does not say a word to eheer him ; a lad is drowning, and he 



does not jump in to save him ; a horse is starting off without 
its driver, and he does not try to stop it ; a man has been nin 
over, and he does not stauneh his wound. And when he is 
blamed, he says, " Really I have done nothing." No, but that 
is the evil; he ought to have done something. 

We judge people as mueh by what they do not, as by what 
they do, and when at last the great reekoning day eomes, do- 
nothings will be Ju(^ed by the same standaid, "Inasmueh 
asye did U tiol." 
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" Ronte was not built in a day^ 
** An oak is notfelled with one blowr 

|H0 said it was ? " Well, that hardly belongs to the 
present question, although an interesting inquiry, 
— ^nor shall I attempt a reply to that youngster who 
has suggested, " Perhaps it was built in a night." It would be 
absurd to notiee the question put by another, " Whether a day 
at Rome lasts as long as a Dey at Algiers," and it would take 
us a day to roam over the numerous questions whieh might be 
raised, but would not build up a profitable diseourse. I want 
you to understand the text in the same sense as that other 
proverb, whieh says, " An oak is not felled with one blow." 
A voice from the audienee said, " It would blow a feller to do 
it, and that would be a hoax." But I object to the pun as 
being wide of the mark. No, sir ; silenee ; don't make matters 
worse by " axing " my pardon. 

You know the history of Rome perhaps, if you do not you 
ought, so I shall briefly tell you a few facts in eonneetion with 
the building of the eity whieh you may not see in every history. 
The briekmakers made one briek at a time; the brieklayers 
laid one briek on another, one at a time ; the boys who earried 
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the brieks to them took one step at a time. The mortar was 
laid on one lnmp at a time, and the smi hardened it one day at 
a time. The beaiiis and rafters were settled in their plaees 
one at a time, but before they beeame beams and rafters they 
were trees, and the trees were felled one blow at a time. 

And so the eity was built. 

By the yawning and shuffling of feet, I suppose I am to 
understand you think I*m talking stuflF and nonsense, eh? 
Well then, let me give you two heads of diseourse, whieh you 
may furnish with brains ; and in the applieation, " if the eap fits, 
wear it ;" it were a fit of eaprieiousness to refiise. 

1. How to build. 

2. How to fell. 

I. Rome was not built in a day. A eharaeter is not formed 
in a day. No, Httle by little, one thing at a time, and that 
done well, is a very good rule, as many ean tell. You want 
to be something, want to do something, and you are vexed 
beeause you ean't do it all at onee. A boy onee wanted to be 
rieh ; he pieked up some old boots, and soled them. His sole 
desire then was that theymight be sold again. His attempts 
were not bootless ; a man gave him half-a-crown for them, and 
though, when he put them on, he may perhaps have thought 
he had (to speak vulgarly) " put his foot into it," the boy had 
gained his point. With the half-crown he bought a lot of old 
boots, these he soem got rid of, perhaps sapng to himself, " a 
good riddanee of bad rubbish ; " and after a time, he started in 
a little shop on his own aeeount Then he got a large shop. 
And so fi:om pieking up boots in the street, he eame to be a 
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rieh man, and owed his awl to his first ambition, whieh was his 
last resouree, But it was little by little whieh made him what 
he was. 

You want to be clever, do you ? Well, you ean't swallow 
the dietionary, and digest it all at onee ; you must begin with 
A B C, and go on to a-b ab, b-o-w bow, and e-o-w eow, and 
don't be bowed down or eowed in spirit if you don't get on 
very fast Do little by little, and soon you will be able to read 
oflF the dietionary a page at a time, and a very interesting and 
instructive book you will find it to be. Then you will want to 
leam some languages. Well, you may dine ofF foreign tongue 
every day of your life, but I advise you to esehew the fancy ; 
depend upon it, nothing will help you to leam a language but 
beginning at the beginning, and steadily workmg your way 
through it. 

So with the cultivation of good habits and virtues. Don*t 
be disheartened beeause you eannot do all you would like, and 
be all you would like, in a moment. Go steadily plodding on, 
and remember that Rome was not built in a day. 

2. How to felL 

An oak is not felled with one blow, — ^A bad habit is not 
conquered with one struggle. Poor little Kate : hers was a 
very bad temper. Everything seemed to go awry with her. 
Somehow or other, everybody seemed to be bent on thwarting 
her, and she very often lost her temper. That, eertainly, was 
what she wanted to do — lose her temper — ^but not in the way 
whieh she so often did it : she wanted to get rid of it alto- 
gether. By the bye, those are very funny sayings, " keep your 
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temper," and "lose your temper;" I suppose the reason is 
beeause both relate to " the rule of eontrary." Well, she had 
got a little poeket-book, and every time she got out of sorts she 
determined to put a blaek eross in the book, so that she might 
see how many times a day she went wrong, and whether she 
was able to conquer herself. For many days, eross after eross, 
eross after eross, sometimes as many as twenty a day, but by- 
and-by there were only ten, and at length, after many long 
months, only one, and sometimes not any at all. And so, 
little by little, stroke upon stroke, the tree of ill-temper, whieh 
bore sueh bitter fruits, was felled. 

There is an illustration ; you may find a hundred more if 
you will only take the trouble to think. There is an old 
saying, " It's easier to pull down than it is to build up again." 
And it is quite true in one sense. But you will find it is quite 
as hard, if not harder, to puU down an old bad habit, than it is 
to rear up a good one. But patient, persevering labour, wiU 
do both. 




" Be merry and wise." 

|HE (irst point I shall diseuss is, Is it wise to be 

meny ? and although, at iirst sight, you may tliink 

the ease to be as plain as the nose on your face, I 

sliall show that it is not. Then, 1 shall ask, Is it a meny 

thing to be wise ? and shal! tiy to show that it is. 

I. Is it a wise Ihing lo be merry ? 

It is wise to be merry under eertain eireumstanees. Seoul 
a boywho is not meny on GuyPawkes day, and who does not 
make his jokes fly as brightly as the roekets or the Are-balls ; 
seout the boy who takes his book up into some quiet eorner, 
when his friends eome to spend the evening with him, and are 
beat on games at forfeits, or lotto, or are trying to get up their 
spirits for a good go-in at snap-dragon. Seout the girl who 
makes her doll's dothes with as gloomy a style of her own as 
if she were making a shroud for her next of kin ; or the girl 
who takes her tum at the swing, as a dull, mopish, matter of 
eourse, or as if she were conferring a favour on her eompanions 
by swinging. I've been at evening parties when boys and girls 
have wandered about tike mutes at a funeral, and have made 
the whole thing a grave affair ; I've cven taken youngsters out 
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sight-seeing when they have been as gloomy as if they had 
been seeing sites for their burials ; I've seen half-holidays any- 
thing but merry aflfairs, and play-grounds anything but merry 
plaees. In all whieh eireumstanees it was unwise not to be 
merry. 

From my heart I like to see all people, old or young, merry. 
That old man who stands at his garden gate, and says, " Good 
moming, sir ; top o' the moming to you ! " as I pass, is as 
merry a soul as .ever Old King Cole was. If he drops his 
emteh, and rheumatism prevents him pieking it up, and he 
ean't get baek to the house until somebody eomes to help him, 
he treats the whole thing as a joke, and shakes his old sides, 
as he thinks of the absurdity of the situation. 

What a Iively ereature is Sally Harper, who lives in one of 
those tumble-down eottages up the lane ! I've heard that old 
woman laugh over misfortunes whieh other people would have 
eried about, till the tears have mn down her face ; and many 
a time has she said, " Lor bless yer, sir ! I should ha' bin in 
my grave years ago, if I hadn't ha' bin a bit cheerful." 

That poor little urehin who ereeps out from his miserable 
bed in the eold winter moming, and bare-footed wends his way 
to the erossing whieh he superintends, — how awfully weary life 
would be to him, if he were not to whistle the merry tunes, 
jump Jim Crow round his broom, make mud pies with his 
sweepings, and make a eatherine-wheel of himself when he 
ean't afford iireworks. 

Yes, and the world would be better and happier, and life 
would be more worth living, and friends more worth having, 
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and dull eare more easily ehased away, if people would only 
be merry. If I were a painter I would never make a moum- 
ful £ace my study ; no, there are too many subjects to be met 
with every day, e^er^rwhere ; I would have a happy, laughing 
face, with a eomie twiteh of the mouth, a lustrous sparkle in 
the eye, and an unsentimental nose ; and everybody who saw 
my pieture should be inspired with a smile as they gazed upon 
it, and have a merry impression whenever they thought of it. 

But it is not well always to be merry. There are times even 
when boys and girls ought not to be. There are heart-aehes, 
and sorrows, and troubles, even in this gay world ; there are 
elouds to hide the sunshine of young life ; there are subjects, 
not gloomy but solemn, whieh ought to be thought about, 7nust 
be thought about, sooner or later, and it is not wise to be 
merry then. 

I am not elear-headed whether I have made head No. i 
elear ; but I shall proeeed to the question ; — 

2. Is it a merry thing to be wise ? Philosophers are sup- 
posed to be wise men ; but they never look merry ; that is, if 
their portraits are true. They always seem to be puzzling their 
heads about something disagreeable, and they are always bald- 
headed men, as if their burning thoughts had bumt all their 
hair oflf. Their beards seem the only waggish thing about 
them. And poets, they are supposed to be wise : but who 
would say, that Gowper, with his head tied up in a napkin ; or 
Pope, with his hungry looking eountenanee ; or Wordsworth, 
with every spark of fun that ever was in his face vanished on 
an excursion — ^were merry men ? 
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But to be wise it does not follow that we must be either 
philosophers or poets, and I have my doubts whether some of 
those great men were wise after all. To be wise, it does not 
follow that we must even be veiy, veiy clever. A wise man is 
prudent, kind, useful; he is respeeted, loved, honoured. A 
wise man is always eontented with what he has, industrious to 
work for that whieh he has not, grateful and happy when he 
has got it. Well, then, it is a merry thing to be wise. Who 
should be so merry as the prudent, kind, eontented, industrious 
man ? And he is the wise man. A boy with a seared eon- 
seienee ean't be a merry boy ; he may make a great pretenee 
of always being jolly and reekless, but when he lies down at 
night on his bed in the dark, and guilt worries him so that he 
ean't sleep; when he walks all alone in the long lanes or 
roadways, and there is nobody to whom he ean display his 
merriment, — he feels what a sham his laughter and fun is after 
all, and he wishes he were a different boy. Well, it is a wise 
thing to have a eonseienee void of offence, and that entitles us 
to be merry. 

That girl with the eross, erabbed, suUen temper — is she 
merry? No. We don't say it is a fine day when the sun 
eomes out for half an hour, and a heavy rain for the next half- 
hour, and sunshine, rainbow, and rain for the next; and we 
can*t say that she is a merry girl who is one moment all 
hoity-toity with pleasure, and the next all hammer-and- 
tongs with displeasure. Note : it is a wise thing to cultivate a 
good temper, and the good tempered person has a right to be 
merry; therefore it is a merry thing to be wise. And so on, 
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until 3^u have eounted up all the virtues and morals and 
graees, that ean adom a eharaeter. 

"Be merry and wise." Everybody loves cheerful people; 
and are not the wise aiways held up to us as pattems for 
imitation? The two things are joined together and ought 
never to be asunder. In sehool or at home, in the work- 
shop or on the roadside, on week-days and Sundays, every- 
where, everywhen, seek to beeome merry and wise. 
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" Never tread on a sore toe. 
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OUNG ladies and gentlemen, — In taking this dis- 
eourse in tow, I have a sorf d notion that I shall 
not very well aeeomplish the feat, beeause it is a 
painful subject, and one whieh appeals to the feelings. If you 
were as old and rheumatie as I am, you would better under- 
stand how very neeessary it is to step on the threshold of this 
diseourse very tenderly. I feel it would be useless to divide it 
under diflferent " heads," presuming you would object to that in 
toto, 

I shall therefore simply put the question of the sore toe 
on a moral footing ; and it may not be a bootless undertaking 
to attempt to show that we all have sore toes, more or less, 
and that there are ill-natured people all over the world, who 
take a spiteful pleasure in treading on them. Of eourse I do 
not now speak literally, and you will not feel shoeked, there- 
fore, if I lay bare the subject, and after examining it a little, 
eut it off short 

I onee met a gentleman walking out with some ladies, in a 
gay part of the town, and very mueh he seemed to be enjo)ang 
his stroU. He was elegantly dressed, and as it was the simuner 
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season he wore a white' hat. By-and-by a lad passed ; by the 
eurl on his lip I eould see he was harbouring in his mind some 
evil intent. Gautiously he walked up to the gentleman, and 
breathed out a dreadful slander on his moral eharaeter. I 
need not repeat it ; it had reference to the theft of an animal 
often found attaehed to eostermongers' earts. In a moment a 
eloud fell over the smile on the gentleman's face, he eoloured 
up more in anger than in sorrow, and it seemed as if the 
pleasure of the walk was gone. The boy had trodden on his 
sore toe I 

Little Amy was as gentle and amiable a ehild as heart eould 
wish. She would have walked a mile out of her way rather 
than have trodden on a worm. She would have given her 
last halfpenny, or have resigned her play-time, to do a kind 
aet for another. She had her weak point ; but who has not ? 
Her weak point was in her eyes, — she eouldn't keep them dry, 
tears eame to her as naturally as mishief eame to her brother 
Tom, and he was as unmerciful to her as she was gentle to 
him. Now if her brother had been what he ought to be — and 
few who are ! — he would have let her shed her tears in peaee 
and quietness, and said nothing to her about it. Instead 
of that he^ nieknamed her " April," beeause that month is 
fampus for showers, and when a passing eloud eame he would 
bring in umbrellas or waterproofs to pretend that he was afraid 
of getting drenehed. When her birthday eame, the day whieh 
should have been all joy and sunshine, Tom, with his usual 
unfortunate knaek, made it a veiy miserable oeeasion. He 
sent her a present, and what do you think it was ? A little 
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doirs pail and a mop, with the inseription, " For April's use 
in rainy seasons." No wonder, poor ehild, she eried a good 
deal. Tom had trodden on her sore toe. 

These illustrations will help you to find others. Think of 
the thousand pains and troubles whieh might be spared if 
people would only refi*ain from treading upon the sore toes of 
others. Think how mueh more deHghtful it is to make others 
happy than to eause them sorrow. Look with a eharitable 
eye on the weak parts of others, for all have their weak parts, 
and try rather to heal a wound than to tear it open. Never 
laugh at anything whieh will eause another distress, or say 
an)^hing whieh you know will irritate or annoy. " Mention 
not a rope in the house of one whose father was hanged." 

A little word in kindness spoken, 

A motion or a tear, 
Has often healed the heart that's broken, 

And made a fiiend sineere. 





" People who live in glass houses shouldnt throw 

stonesT 

OUNG ladies and gentlemen, — My text is taken from 
the ordinary sa)rings of ordinary folk. I am not 
sure who said it first, and I don't think it mueh 
matters, beeause if he hadn't said it, in all probability some- 
body else would. 

Those young gentlemen yonder need not get so red and hot; 
I am not going to give them a leeture on the evjl effects of 
throwing stones in general. I shall notsay even one word to 
that eertain youngster who didn't like some of the boys in his 
sehool, and mixed sharp-edged stones in his snow-balls, when he 
had a game during the late frost Nor am I going to give you 
a moral diseourse on the eharaeter of the young man who put 
an advertisement in the paper, "Wanted apartments, within a 
stone's throw of the Grystal Palaee." Nor shall I pander to 
your euriosity, young ladies, by speeulating whether Ginderella 
performed some erowning feat by building a glass house to live 
in, after she eseaped all the troubles of her slippery paths in 
youth. Perhaps you think there are very few people who live 
in glass houses ; but I think I ean show you that a great many 
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aetually do, and that they are almost always addieted to the 
bad praetiee of throwing stones. 

I^knew of a lady who lived in a glass house. It was 
beautifully fumished, but the most remarkable thing about it 
was its being so well stoeked with useful things. There were 
lots of little children*s elothes, lots of linen rags and plaisters, 
and warm comforters and cuflfs, and bread and jellies, and 
all sorts of things whieh ladies who are so kind as to visit 
the poor like to possess. But in one eomer there was a 
large bag of stones. The lady's house was known as 
" Gharity Villa." Of eourse everybody who passed by eould 
see all over the house, and all it eontained, and some thought 
what a pity it was that she had not a stronger house to keep 
her treasures in. 

One day some ladies went past, who were known in the 
town as the real Sisters of Merey ; not wearing the outward 
dress to show that they went about doing good, but letting 
their lives tell the tale. When the owner of the glass house 
saw them, she opened the door, and ealled out with a 
sneer, " How niee a thing it is when eharitable people don't 
let their right hands know what their left hands are doing ! " 
And then she went in a great passion to her bag of stones, 
and flung them out at the ladies, ealling them all kinds of 
hard names. At last a erowd of people took the matter up, 
and when they found that the ladies she had thrown stones 
at used to be visiting the siek and the prisoners and the 
sorrowful, in their dark, dull abodes, while she only sat in 
her glass house, seeing and being seen, they eried out, " Down 
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with the house ! those useful things are only kept for show, 
while the stones are kept for use." And they all set to 
work and pelted away at it till not a pane of glass was lcft. 

Now, perhaps you don't see through these glass houses — 
you don't know in short what I mean. 

Suppose a girl or boy is not very truthful, but likes to 
make a great show of truth, and pretends to be vcry mueh 
shoeked if anybody else is wide of the mark in their state- 
ments. Their great show of truth is a glass house. And if 
they piteh into that eertain somebody else beeause he 
doesn't speak the truth, that is throwing stones. Moral — 
Don't do it. 

Tim Murphy was a boy as full of pranks as a fig is full 
of pips. He eouldn't rest easy unless he was restless about 
some mischief. He eouldn't walk along the street without 
ealling "Gat's meat !" just to entiee the eoniiding eats out 
of doors, and then set the dogs on to them. He eouldn't see 
an omnibus going along at full trot, without imitating the 
eouduetor's whistle, and then diving down a eourt as soon as 
the 'bus stopped. He wasn't eontent with an orange unless 
he put the peel in the most likely plaee to trip somebody up. 
So, of eourse, he was very liable to get into serapes ; but he 
thought he would build a glass house where he might find a 
refiige. His plan was to be the most sedate, sober-sided 
boy in sehool, and have his mischief out on the sly. Now 
it is not my intention to say what my own opinion is of Tim 
Murph/s modes of amusing himself ; but skylarking was his 
glass house, and he might have made it answer his purpose 
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for a long while if he hadn't thrown stones. In order to 
preserve his eharaeter in the sehool, he used to "blow" on 
the boys who were fond of skylarking there, and he thought 
this would be a eapital way to divert all suspieion from him- 
self But it wouldn't do, as poor Tim learnt to his morti- 
lieation; they hunted him down till at last he had to show 
them his glass house, and then a battle took plaee, and as the 
stones flew about, the house soon eame down to the ground, 
and many of the boys besides Tim were eut and hurt a good 
deal with the stones and broken pieees of glass. 

Now, young ladies and gentlemen, I have only given you 
one view of this subject, but I hope my diseourse has been 
suAieiently transparent to enable you to multiply lessons from 
it as you like. You may think of the faults and the vices 
and the failures you see in others ; but before you attempt 
to reprove them, you must first see if you have those faults 
and vices and failings yourselves. You may think if you 
have any odd erotehets or habits or prejudices, whieh are 
your glass houses, and if you find you have, don't throw 
stones at others who have the same. It is a very kind aet 
to puU out the mote fi:om your brother's eye, but you ean't 
do it if you have- got a beam in your own. Cast that out of 
your own eye first, and then you will see elearly how to take 
the mote out of your brother's eye. 

Leam a lesson fi-om the seribes and Pharisees. They lived 
in a glass house ealled " religious pride." Sinful themselveS; 
they eharged another with sin. They had often before thrown 
stones at others, but when they were rebuked by the Great 
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Teaeher, and were convicted by their own eonseienees, none 
dared east a stone. Let the rebuke whieh eheeked their bad 
habit, eheek ours. "He that is inithout sin among you let 
him east the first stone." 





^' A merry heart doeth good like a medieine. 
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A HOMILY. 




NSTEAD of givmg you long heads to my diseourse, I 
shall give you short tales. A merry heart is sun- 
shine — a diamond lighting up the mine — the musie 
of the life — the spray of the wave. It is a gift to some, an 
acquisition to others. It does not belong to the rieh -more 
than to the poor, to the clever more than to the illiterate. It 
is not the sole property of youth or of age. It is not a 
sensitive plant that dies with 4 breath ; it is not an oak that no 
no wind ean uprooot. It is not a loud and boisterous thing 
that eannot be tamed ; it is not a eoy and delieate thing that 
hides itself like the violet. It is not a thing for omament, but 
for use ; it is not a ereature of eireumstanees, nor a lord of 
eireumstanees. Then what is it ? 

I. A merry heart is a fairy. Thesnow was bloeking up a 
doorway, and the poor old woman who lived in the house was 
trying to roll it away with her poor stieks of skin and bone 
whieh represented arms, and eouldn't. A fairy deseended to 
the spot, and in less than no time the heap was removed, and 
the old woman made her way into the eottage. The fire 
wouldn*t light, the wood was damp, and the smoke beat down 
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the ehimney. The eandle spluttered, and the wind played 
draughts with every board in the eottage. But the fairy eame 
into the room, touehed with a magie wand the embers on the 
hearth, eaught the thief in the eandle and banished him into 
obliyion, set a sereen against the intruding ^yinds, and then 
threw its magie spell on the old woman, so that her groans 
were tumed into laughter, and her sighs into smiles. Who was 
the fairy ? A merry-hearted boy. His eoat was as thin as a 
sheet, his trousers as ragged as a Goehin ehina fowrs; he 
knew nothing about books ; the village was his world, and the 
eottage was his home. But he was a musieian : he whistled 
lively tunes, and though his teeth ehattered as he did it on that 
partieular night, it added to the pleasure, for he deseribed it as 
" an aeeompaniment on the bones ;" he was an artist, for a few 
touehes of his hand would make that old hut picture3que ; he 
was an orator, for he had the art of saying happy things in a 
happy way ; he was a preaeher, for his life was a sermon on 
eontentment. And the merry heart of that boy made the eot- 
tage happier than many a palaee, and the life of his old mother 
brighter and more ch§erful than the life of many a fine lady, 
and converted his own hard life of toil and penury into a 
pleasant and good thing, whieh he was eontent and thankful 
to live for. 

2. A merry heart is a monareh. A king sat on his throne ; 
around him was gathered his eourt, and thus he spake : " Hear, 
O ye people, I make a deeree 1 Gertain foreigners have eome 
to this realm, wearing different dresses, speaking different 
tongues, and addieted to different habits from our own. They 
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have eome as ambassadors from many powers to overthrow 
the peaee of the state. And unless they agree to learn our 
language, to wear our dress, and adopt our habits, it will be 
neeessary for the peaee of our eountry to banish them, or, in 
the event of resistanee, to proelaim war against them. Go 
forth, then, my people, and eharm these foreigners into alle- 
gianee ; bring them to our eourt, and fascinate them with its 
attraetions, and if they are not ready to take the oath of 
allegianee and aeeept the freedom of our eity, we wiil drive 
them forth to their own eountries." 

So spake the king, and speedily his people set to work. 
Who was the king? A merry-hearted boy. Those 
foreigners were Ill-temper, Envy, Hatred, Maliee, Unehari- 
tableness, and other representatives of Great Powers, eome on 
seeret embassy to destroy the brightness of that boy*s happy, 
sunny world. And if the merry heart is not the monareh of 
the life, and if the monarehy is not despotie, if foreign powers 
are allowed to rule in the state, depend upon it insurreetion 
and defeat will be the result. 

How does a merry heart do good like a medieine ? That 
poor old man, bent down with age, and his hands trembling on 
his stiek, shall tell you. " Ghristmas threatened to be a duU 
day to me. I remembered the time when my good missis 
used to be here,.and the ehildren all eame home, and what 
with misletoe and musie, eharades and blind man's buff, minee 
pies and elder wine, we used to have merry times of it. But I 
was all alone, and sad-hearted as eould be, when who should 
eome in but little Floss and Harry. Bless their hearts ! They 
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ran about, and sang, and daneed, and eapered, played hide- 
and-seek with my snuff-box, and kissed me under the misletoe 
after eaeh game. Thus the day whieh had begun with siglis 
ended with smiles, and I was thankful even to be a living old 
man." 

Look in at that home where no merry heart dwells. See the 
mother sitting down by the fire with her work in her lap, and 
her hard face, unused to smiles, settled into a grim melaneholy. 
See those two ehildren at the table, one a boy with a seowl on 
his face, as he hides his puzzle behind a book stood on end so 
that his sister shall not see him put it together. Hear the 
sharp, pettish questions, and the eold, ehilly answers ; see the 
faces without any soul in them, and the games without any 
life j listen to the voices without any musie ; feel the home 
without sunshine, and tell me if a merry heart there would not 
do good like a medieine ? 

And now, in eonelusion, I wish to apply my subject : — 
To ensure a merry heart, the heart must be in the right 
plaee. It must be attended by " a eonseienee void of offence," 
by good will, eontentment, and love. It must live in an 
atmosphere free from the poison of meanness, eowardiee, 
dishonesty, untrutb, and spleen. It must live in the pure 
sunshine of life, away fi*om the elouds of remorse, suspieion, 
and temper. It must have plenty of exercise, plenty of free 
play for itself, but it must always be held in bounds by wis- 
dom. Then it will be the joy of ehildhood and of age; 
the first thing in life to develop, and the last to deeay. 



"Allwork andno play ntakes yaek a dull boy." 

9H0 Jack was — the partieular Jack referred to in the 
text — it eoneems us not to enquire. He might have 
been the hero of the bean-stalk — and we see in that 
history beautiiul altemations of work and play — or he might 
have been Jack Robinson, whose rapid movements suggest 
frequent ehanges of employment and pleasure. But for our 
purpose the proverb might have named Diek, Tom, or Hany, 
EIizabeth, Betsy, or Bess with equal propriety, provided we 
substitute "girl" as oeeasion requires. 

I am indined to believe that as a rule boys are not mueh 
addieted to eeaseless eraployment, nor girls either, unless they 
be "maids of all werk." There are eseeptions however, and 
we soroetimes find lads who are for ever bent on taxing their 
minds with study, as if mind and brain eould keep working 
with all the regularity of the eloek at the Horse Guards, and 
only want an oeeasional winding up to keep it in good order. 
And there aie girls who Uve lives of routine, and whose days 
revolve like the wheel of a watei-mill, and with no more 
variation. They eon over their lessons, talk French, think 
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French, dream French ; strum over the piano every leisure 
moment, till musie makes the breast savage, and fill up the 
odds and ends of their time with eeaseless tatting and eroehet. 
Well, it's a mistake ; all work and no play makes Diek a 
dull boy and Bess a duU girl. We ought to work upon 
prineiple, and play upon prineiple, and regard erieket and 
croqu^t as essential to our well-being as the Latin grammar 
or needlewoii. We ought to enter into the true spirit of re- 
ereation on our half-holidays as we try to enter into the true 
spirit of rest on the Sabbath day. Some people there are in 
the world, and not a few, who look upon holidays as a "bore;" 
shudder at the thought that Gharley and Ned will be home for 
the holida^rs in afew days* time; and grumble that the boys will 
have a whole month or six weeks of idleness before them. 
Now to these well-meaning but mistaken people I would say, 
— ^You really don't understand the eonamon prineiples of our 
being. We are not maehines, whieh a little oil will keep going 
for ever ; we have'not got india-rubber brains whieh will streteh 
to any length we please ; we have not immense store-houses 
in our memories whieh will hold aH the information we amass 
fi:om quarter to quarter. We eannot nip in the bud our 
enthusiasm for hay-fields ; we eannot eheek the mental hunger 
with whieh we crave for rambling on the sea-shore, or donkey- 
ri^g on the downs ; we eannot restrain our natural desire for 
ehange of seene and ehange of thought ; we love to see the 
faces of our tutors, but nature has implanted within us as 
strong a love to see their baeks at eertain seasons of the year. 
Your memories of friends and seenes are as strong when you 
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revisit them after an absenee, as they were before, and so are 
ours for our studies, and as you love your friends better for the 
absenee whieh makes the heart grow fonder, so do we our 
books and our tutors. Besides this, remember, horses do not 
work always, oxen do not always wear yokes, birds are not 
always feathering their nests, plants are not always putting forth 
their leaves and Aowers, bees are not always in the hive — and 
do not we need ehange as mueh as these ? What made the 
Israelites the strong, hardy, athletie people they were but their 
divinely appointed seasons of rest and reereation? What 
made Greeee and Rome glory in their sons ? Was it not their 
strength and prowess, whieh they owed to their cultivation of 
times for reereation and festivity ? What makes Britain, the 
glory of the world, blush for her pale emaeiated sons ? Is it 
not beeause they are ground down, over-worked, and all their 
energies overtaxed ? From Sunday moming to Saturday night, 
they labour and struggle and toil, till flesh and blood fail, 
while the pluek of British spirit is still willing. And what does 
the nation almost unanimously say.is the antidote? Reerea- 
tion ! and for this reason the Saturday half-holiday is beeoming 
more general among all elasses of the eommunity, till by and 
by we shall see that Saturday reereation will be as mueh a law 
as Sunday rest. 

And if men and women need this, boys and girls need it 
mueh more. . Nature teaehes us this, — an old head on young 
shoulders is a worse deformity than a humped baek. The 
kitten plays the livelong day, and even tums its mother's 
grave instruetions upon the seienee of mousing into fun. The 
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eolt frolics through the fields and rejoices in the liberty of 
youtb ; lambs would not be lambs if they had the steady 
deeorum of sedate old sheep,— and we who are boys and girls 
would be premature old men and women if we did not love 
holidays with all our hearts, and vote the " breaking-up to be 
the jolliest day in the session." 

Those are our arguments, and on the strength of them we 
mean to have all the fun we ean during the holidays. We 
will be Grusaders against every hayeoek in the fields, every 
rabbit warren on hill slopes, every squirrers haimt in the 
woods. We will be in league with every boatman and bathing- 
maehine proprietor on the beaeh. Pereh, roaeh, daee, and 
gudgeon, shall all be fish for our net. Donkeys, ponies, and 
velocipedes shall bear us in triumph along the green lanes. 
Every pond shall pay tribute to our aquarium, every guUy to our 
femer)'. And if we ean only wheedle out a little extra poeket- 
money, we will make every half-crown worth its weight in gold. 

We have a eustom of wishing one another a merry Ghristmas 
and a happy New Year, and giving a kind of benedietion on 
our birthdays. Why should we not on all our holidays ? For 
a ehange, I wish you all many happy retums of every holiday, 
and hope the pleasant memories of them will eome baek to 
you even in old age, as they do to me, like glimpses of fairy 
land, or sounds of distant marriage bells, or strains of sweet 
musie, so that they may help to keep your hearts fi:esh and 
green, and light and young, when those faithful old servants, 
your bodies, are no longer able to bear the strain and raeket 
whieh they eould in years gone by. 
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But I said we ought to work upon prineiple and play upon 
prineiple. Let me give just one or two hints about the latter. 

We should take all our reereation with our eyes open. For 
further partieulars of my meaning, see " Eyes and no Eyes," in 
" Evenings at Home." We should remember that reereation 
has a moral inAuenee, as good, if rightly used, as work. If we 
are beaten at a game, we should cultivate the habit of not 
showing and not feelmg disappointment and vexation. If we 
are smothered under a hayeoek, or have our heads dueked 
under the water when we are kneeling down at a stream to 
drink, we must cultivate the habit of laughing as heartily when 
we emerge irom the hay or the water, as the one who played 
the joke, remembering that if we had had the opportunity we 
should have done exactly the same thing, and quite right too ! 
We should endeavour to be as fair and honest in our sports as 
the merehant in the eounting house, and never take a mean- 
advantage of the weakness or timidity or folly of others. And 
we should remember to be merry and 7vise, and to let our 
moderation be known to all. If we only think of these things 
in the midst of our enjoyments, and aet up to them, our holi- 
days will be ten times more pleasureable, and leave behind 
them a satisiaetion whieh will sweeten their memory. 








" W-'j^ /Ae horse is stolen they loek tke stable 
door." 

WBMED eonsidered himself a eraek hand at making fire- 
raSnn works, and it was his hobby. His play-room was a 
^™"" regular euriosity shop. Pestles and mortars, stieks 
of all shapes and sizes, papers of all eolours and sorts, paek- 
ages of gimpowder, and eamphor, and ehareoal, and nitre; and 
roimd. the shelves were eases for squibs and eraekers, silver 
rain and gold rain, roekets and Roman eandles, Guy Fawkes 
would no more have had the nerve to have gone into Ned's 
room with his lighted ianthom in his hand, than he would to 
have shown his head on Tower Hill. And Ned's mother, 
poor soul, trembled irom head to foot when he displayed him- 
self in the midst of a glory of green fire, or tied a eraeker to 
the tail of dog Ponto, and sent him howling round the garden. 
But Ned assured her he was a perieet master of theart of 
making Areworks ; and what if he did sometimes have his eye- 
brows singed ? — tut, they would grow again ! and if a little 
explosion took plaee, what were the odds?— €ven old Roger 
Baeon had mishaps of that kind sometimes. 

But one night, a day or two before Ghristmas, Ned was in 
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his play-room preparing some great masterpieee of art for 
Ghristmas Eve, when bang ! went something, and bang ! bang ! 
went something else ; then there was the fizzing of Roman 
eandles, the s-s-s-s-s-sh ! of squibs, and the elatter of eraekers, 
but above them all the terrified sereams of Ned. All in the 
house rushed to the seene. Ned was dragged out a perfect 
guy, as you may suppose, with his elothes on fire, and then 
everybody rushed in everybody's way, nobody eould find pails, 
and the pumps were frozen ; the fire spread, and the house 
was bumt to the ground. 

" Ned, my dear," said his mother, when they were sheltered 
in the house of a Triend, " when we get a new house, you shall 
never make fireworks again." 

Silly woman ! when the horse was stolen, she loeked the 
stable door. 

"I'm not a bit afraid of thieves, my dear," said a 
man to his wife, " and if I am not afraid, there*s not the 
least reason why you should be. — Tush ! thieves ? we Uve 
in honest Old England, my dear ; there, leave the shutters 
alone, I*m not afraid of thieves, not I ! " 

And so the shutters were not shut, and the good man 
and his wife went to bed. 

But it happened one night that he heard a noise down- 
stairs, and seizing a poker in one hand and a fire-shovel 
in the other, down he erept, till somebody gave him a 
smartish tap on the tender part of the head, and he fell 
down stunned, and his wife sereamed Thieves ! and Murder ! 
out of the window, — ^but the thieves were not eaught. 
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Ever after that they fastened the shutters. 

And now I want to bring the proverb home to ourselves. 
There are a hundred ways in whieh we might iind that we have 
loeked our stable doors when our horses have been stolen, 
but I shall confine myself to one illustration only. 

Onee on a time, a lad sat by his bedside on a New 
Year*s Eve, and as he sat, he thought about the year 
that was passing away, and the New Year that was so 
soon to eommenee. And as he thought, he sighed, — ^yes, 
and a long, deep sigh it was too, — for he had found he 
had lost something that was very preeious, and he felt 
eertain he eould never find it again. He had lost a year ! 
He thought of life, and his position in it; he thought 
of Time, and liow he had squandered it ; and a voice whieh 
spoke louder than the merry bells as they ehimed in the 
New Year, told him that Pleasure and Folly and Idleness 
and Sin had stolen away the year. 

He would loek the stable door, he would tum over a 
new leaf, he would take a waming irom the past. Mueh 
valuable treasure had been stolen, but not all, and he was 
determined he would save what was left. 

And so the New Year eame and the New Year went, 
and when again the merry bells ehimed in the midnight 
hour, he sat again by his bed-side and thought. Ah ! 
bitter thoughts too ; he remembered how he had meant to 
loek the stable door ; how he had meant to tum over a 
new leaf, and not let that year be stolen too ; but he 
hadn*t done it. And another year was lost. 
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My friends, the elosing of the year brings with it a 
thousand thoughts for us. Some of us have to look baek 
upon a lost year. We ean never redeem it, never recover 
the treasure, — it is gone for ever. The horse that might 
have been so useful to us in the joumey of life has been 
stolen. But all our treasure is not taken from us, we 
may yet see another year. Now, then, let us with all the 
strength and determination we have, with all the eourage 
and nerve we ean focus together, with all the resolution 
that is in us, let us determine in God's strength that we 
will not let years eome and go, — eoming with the resolu- 
tion to loek the stable door, and going with the sorrowful 
eonseiousness that the horse is stolen. It speaks well for 
the man who is ready to forgive the brother who trespasses 
against him seventy and seven times, but I have very little 
faith in the man*s repentanee who eomes so often to be 
forgiven. I think it is right and well that we should make 
every new year a starting-point, and begin it with new 
endeavours and good purposes, and loek our stable doors ; 
but it speaks very little for our preeautions if we find the 
year is lost, and the horse is stolen. 

When the ship is sunk, every man knows how she might 
have been saved ; and when a year has been lost, we see 
how we might have improved it. 

Let the experiences of the past year be lessons for the 
one on whieh we shall soon enter. 

May all your sports be the liveliest, all your laughs' the 
heartiest, all your parties the jolliest, all your plum-puddings 
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the riehes^ all your holly-berries the reddest, all your log 
fires the raddiest, all your heaits the happiest ! Above all, 
I wish you the better blessings whieh gild all Iife with a 
glorious sunshine, and ean make the New Year full of 
peaee and true happiness and joy. 
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*' Positive men are most o/ten in error!' 

R. POSITIVE, Sen., was a man more known than 
liked. He had the unhappy knaek of making foes 
wherever he went, and he went everywhere. In his 
family he was a despot, and as he was of opinion that his 
ehildren should have no other opinion than his own, the young 
Positives were always at loggerheads with him. Inheriting as 
they did their father's peeuliarities, they were always at logger- 
heads among themselves ; and so it happened that as soon as 
they were old enough to go out into the world, into the world 
they went. Apart from the fact that the home of the Positives 
was a Babel, it was a sort of House of Parliament where every 
one made a law for himself and sat upon his own opposition 
beneh to vindicate it. The divisions in the house were very 
numerous, and it was never unanimous on any subject, save in 
passing votes of eensure on the head of the govemment, — 
namely, Mr. Positive, Sen. It happened that one day the 
youngest-born of the family got some queer notions into his 
head about the Bill of Rights, and as illluek would have it. 
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Mr. Positive, Sen., was diseussing in his own mind on that very, 
same day the question of Reform. The upshot of the matter 
was that Little P. was given to understand, in a manner whieh 
eould not fail to impress itself upon his youthful mind, that 
the Reform Bill had passed, and that he, together with his 
Bill of Rights, was to be thrown out. Little P. was to leave 
the patemal roof, and make his way in the world. 

With a little poeket-money from the Treasury, a bag of books 
— ^gazing on whieh young P. looked blue — a few forget-me-nots 
from the family Gabinet, a few benedietions and eounsels as to 
loeal self-govemment, he was paeked off to boarding-sehool. 

Dr. Birchstaff, to whose eare he was eoniided, knew nothing 
of the polities of the family from whenee Little P. eame. He 
was the monareh of the establishment, as every sehoolmaster 
ought to be, and his will was the only law to be reeognised. 
This eame very hard to Little P., who had always been aeeus- 
tomed at home to put in his spoke in matters eoneerning the 
general weaL He had never leamt that young people should 
be seen and not heard, and that it was poliey to adopt the 
opinions of others until he had acquired experience whieh 
would entitle him to have opinions of his own. 

He had not been long at sehool before he brought down 
upon himself the wrath of the Dominie. He had got a diffi- 
eult sum, and was raeking his brains over a question in the 
Rule of Three. At last a bright light shone on his darkness, 
a royal road of his own inventiori brought him to the solution 
of the difficulty, and with the air of a conqueror he walked to 
the desk and presented his slate. " Wrong," said the master. 
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and handed it baek. " I beg your pardon, sir, but if you don't 
mind looking again, I feel sure the answer is right." So the 
Dominie, who would never have excused himself if he had 
done an aet of injustice to one of his boys, put on his spee- 
taeles and looked it through again. " Wrong," said he, " both 
in the answer and the working out" So Little P. had to go 
baek to his seat, where he was greeted with a point of a pen 
stuek in his shoulder, and a whispering voice said, " Taken 
down a peg, young ConsequentiaI, eh ! " whieh was unkind. 
But Master Positive, firm in his own opinion as to whether the 
sum was right or not, merely seanned it over and amused him- 
self till he was ealled to present his slate again. "Same 
answer ; wrong," said the Dominie. " Well then, sir, I*m 
positive the book must be wrong, for the figures will bring that 
result, and I*m eertain they're right." Dr. Birchstaff frowned, 
and his fi:own was like a thunder-eloud in August However, 
he worked out the sum on the slate, showed Little P. beyond 
dispute that he was wtong, and then set him three sums mueh 
longer and more diSieult, whieh were to provide food for 
thought while the rest of the sehool enjoyed the play-hour. 

Soon after the Dominie delivered a diseourse from the pro- 
verb, " Positive men are most often in error," and briefly hinted 
at the vanity of youth persisting that arithmetie-books are 
wrong, and their own working out of figures right. It made 
no impression however on Little P., who failed to see himself 
in the glass whieh had been held up by the Doetor. Only a 
few days later he had to fill in the names of the riveis in a 
skeleton-map of Europe. The Rhone ooeupied the plaee 
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intended for the Tagus, and the master struek it out with his 
peneil. Nothing diseoneerted, the young geographer went 
baek to his seat, and eonsidered the question. " I ean't make 
out where it ought to be, unless it's where IVe put it," he said 
to himself j and the result of all his eonsideration was to put 
it again in the same plaee. " He trusted to his memory to 
strike it out, and I must trust to my memory to put it in again." 
And when he presented it a seeond time, he did so with the 
greatest assuranee. " I have told you onee before that you 
have drawn the Rhone in the wrong plaee," said the master. 
" Sir, I*m sure it's like that in my geography book." " Are 
you quite sure ? " said the master patiently. " Yes, quite sure," 
answered he, positively. " Then we will see." And of eourse 
Little P. was proved to be wrong ; but holding to his opinion 
rather than the book, he said, " Well, sir, then an earthquake 
or something must have happened and altered its eourse, for 
I'm sure it was there." 

No wonder that Little P. often got into hot water with his 
masters, and had to taste the rod in piekle more than any other 
boy in the sehool. And no wonder that he was at a great dis- 
eount with the boys. Being positive that he was always right, 
he felt it due to his convictions that he should have his own 
way ; "and this brought him into eonstant eoUision with the 
roajority who were determined he should not And so he was 
dubbed " Mr. Know-best," and other kindred terms, and got 
the eold shoulder from everybody. 

Years roUed away, and Little P. had grown old enough to 
take a situation. His start on this new sphere of life was 
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typieal of a great deal of the future. " Do you feel yourself 
eompetent to undertake these duties?" said his employer. 
" Oh yes, sir, I have no doubt about it ; in fact, I am quite 
eertain that I ean manage them." Young P. got the situation, 
and after six months' trial he got his dismissal. And he went 
away with the inward satisfaction that, whatever his employer 
might think, he was positive he knew how to manage the 
routine duties of an office without being dietated to by that 
old meddler. 

Instead of eheeking his habits of thought and aetion he eon- 
tinued to strengthen them, until, like his father before him, he 
was generally disliked, and made foes wherever he went. He 
got on tolerably well in the world, beeame a merehant, and had 
a staff of elerks under him. One night his house was broken 
into, and his cash-box stolen. He had taken a dislike to a 
man in his employment who was a " self-assured, opiniated 
fellow," he said ; and when in the night he was roused by the 
thieves and arrived on the landing at the stairs just in time to 
see them deeamp, he deelared on the spot that one of them 
was Reuben, his employ^. Gireumstanees went against the 
man, he was brought to trial, and Mr. P. had to give evidence. 

" Are you positive that the prisoner at the bar is the same 
personthat you saw deeamping from your house ? " 

" I am positive." 

" Will you swear ? " 

" I will." 

And 80 he did. And soon after it was proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that he was wrong. Having many enemies 
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his offence was not overlooked, and Mr. Positive had to pay 
the penalty of perjury. 

Time would fail to give anything like a history of the life of 
any one member of the family of Mr. Positive, Sen., so nu- 
merous are the serapes they get into, the foes they make, the 
disturbanees they oeeasion, and the evil they do. And so 
numerous are the family that it is not improbable you may be 
personally acquainted with some of them. If you are, let me 
advise you to be on your guard with them, and if you find any- 
thing attractive and prepossessing in their style, let me wam 
you that "it is not the eowlthat makes the monk," and it is 
not the persistenee in a statement that makes the fact. As 
Dr. Birchstaff said, "Positive menare most often in error." 
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**//V easy going with the streamy 

VERY season has its own peeuliar eharms. Nobody 
would attempt to deny it, and if they did they 
would be sure to eome ofF poorly in the argumenL 
Eveiy season has its peeuliar sports, and few will deny that 
the sports of summer are the glory of the year. Green 
fields, blooming hedgerows, sparkling streams, glistening 
sunshine; these all eontribute to make the spirits joyous 
and the heart glad, and put us in the position to feel 
strong to do anything, iiill of life and health to enjoy 
everything ; and merriment flows from all this as a natural 
consequence. I have seen eyes sparkle at the proposal to 
go skating on a eold winter moming, and hats flung in 
the air with glee to go eowslip hunting in the spring, and 
hands trembling with eagemess to gather material for bon- 
fires and fireworks in the autumn, but louder have been 
the hurrahs, brighter the smiles, and more intense the 
excitement, at the proposition, on a bright summer moming, 
"Let us go for a day on the water." 
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Well, let us make preparations then for a day on the 
water; lads and lasses to form the bnlk of the party, 
and an old one for ballast. We will have a boat not 
too broad to eut through the water, not so narrow that 
it would tum us over the first time we ran foul of an 
obstruetion. We will put in the boat some stout oars for 
the boys to have plenty of seope for hard strong puUing, 
and a pair of seuUs for the girls. Moreover we will have 
a eradle for the old one, who always feels a younster 
again when he is on the water, and a snug hamper, eon- 
taining artieles whieh would make your mouths water to 
name, under his speeial vigilance, simply beeause he 
remembers a legend about a eertain John Homer. We 
will have some fishing-rods as well, and a ean of worms, 
a rake, some ground bait, and a landing-net in ease of 
need. And now, if you think we have enough provision 
for the day, let us be off. 

Getting in and starting are two important points in the 
day*s proeeedings. "Who's to be stroke-oar? Who's to be 
bow ? Mr. Merry, will you trim the boat, please ? Wo-o ! 
too heavy to starboard. No, no, don't move so mueh ; 
too heavy to port." Then eomes a tussle of words about 
being portly, and requests for the steerer to part his hair 
down the middle to keep the boat steady. Of eourse all 
the boys want to hand eaeh girl into the boat, and the 
boat heels to one side and the girls say, " Oh ! we're 
upset !" and the boys say, " Oh ! we're not!" At last 
we get settled, and when the word is given, " Push 
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her head off," eyerybody asks, "Who*s to be the vic- 
tim ? " 

The coxswain has now to keep his eyes open and his 
erew in order. No. i puUs as if he were going to show 
Oxford and Cambridge how sixty strokes ean be done in 
a minute, and he gets the word, "No. i, steady;" where- 
upon he puUs with a slow, measured paee, whieh throws 
the others out, and the general eommand follows of, " Time 
— all together, boys." Ah ! that was No. 2, he mistook 
the wind for the water and eaught a erab Aying. No. 2 
says dureetly, his oar must have touehed the weeds, but 
nobody sees any weeds whieh he eould possibly have 
touehed, so the coxswain remarks, "lf anybody eatehes 
a erab, stiek to it." It is amusing to wateh No. 3. He 
has been used to sea rowing, and lifts his oar high out 
of the water as if he were airaid of hitting a wave — the 
boys eall the movement sky-seraping — and then plunges 
it into the water till the blade is out of sight, and this 
they eall taking soundings. But he holds his oar with a 
firm grasp, and he looks as if he were in a life-boat, 
and the destinies of a whole ship's erew hung upon his 
endeavours. No. 4 rows with great preeision. If he talks, 
he talks in time; if he joins in the spng, he regulates 
his rowing to the musie; if he looks abroad, he keeps 
one eye in the boat, or if the word " Ship your oars " 
is given, his is dropping by the side in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

So goes the day, The girls dabble their hands in the 
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water, eheer on the boys with their ehorus of "Row, 
brothers, row," or if anybody eatehes a good erab, they 
immediately start up with, "See our oars with feathered 
spray^^ They throw biseuits to the swans, and all tell 
wonderful stories about those birds, — ^how they ean upset a 
boat or break a man*s arm with a stroke of their strong 
wings ; how the swans often fight and kill one another, and 
aeeomplish the eruel feat by the stronger getting its wing 
over the neek of the weaker, and then holding its head 
under the water till it is drowned; and how swans have 
been known to fight for six or seven hours at a streteh. 

And when the rowers are tired, we pull up our boat along- 
side the sloping green banks. Some go ashore to fish, some 
fish from the boat, and some go to light a fire and boil a kettle 
for the " spread " whieh is to take plaee by-and-by. What a 
pleasant reereation the fishing is ! First we try for gudgeon, 
and the boys rake away till the water is diseoloured — " eomb- 
ing the fishes' hair," they eall it Hardly have our Aoats 
begun to swim, than there is a gentle nibble, a sudden bob, 
and up eomes Master Gudgeon all alive and kieking. Per- 
haps two fish are eaught at the same moment, and then what 
eagemess to get them unhooked, trim the bait, and let down 
again to see who will be first in eatehing the next. And Mr. 
Pereh eomes leisurely along, debating with himself whether 
he shall be like the early bird, and piek up the worm ; and 
when he deeides that he will, and makes a grab at it, away 
runs the float, the reel begins to spin, all are in excitement 
in the boat, and at last his bright seales flash in the sunlight, 
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and they put him where " poor pussy " was, and would like 
to be again, in the well, singing the ding-dong-dell of Mr. 
Pereh. 

Evening eomes on, and we eome home. But what a 
happy red-letter day we have had ! Our museles have been 
exercised, our skill and seienee have . been taxed, our hearts 
have been overflowing with delight at all the beauties we have 
seen, and our jocular veins have been tiekled with all we 
have heard, and we have all deelared that a better day's 
fun eould not possibly have been provided for us than on the 
water. 

Youngsters don't moralize mueh, but they are good-hearted 
enough to aeeept the moralizing of an old one. There are 
many lessons to be leamt in a day*s water frolic. It is a good 
sight to see lads rowing hard against stream, putting all their 
musele and vigour in the work to make their boat speed 
on j it is suggestive to see erabs eaught, and the progress of 
the boat retarded ; it is instructive to know that on the river 
there are swans who ean upset the boat altogether, and yet 
they look so beautiful and pure. Not these only, but a 
hundred other emblems you ean eall to mind if you like, and 
it is always well to enjoy sport as mueh as we ean, and leam 
the lessons our sports teaeh us into the bargain. 
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^' Every ass loves to kear himsel/ bray." 

|N Ass ! Nay, do not laugh. Why should that poor 
ereature always suggest ridieulous notions ? I 
admit there is something eomie in his appearanee ; 
the ears look as if they had been made for a mueh larger 
animal, and had been put on the donkey by mistake ; and the 
eoat looks as if it wanted to be taken off, dyed, repaired, and 
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put on again^ to make it really respeetable ; and the poor thing 
looks— look», in fact, an ass. Who ean resist laughing when 
an ass brays ? There is sueh a laboured attempt to get the 
tune the right piteh ; there is in it sueh a volume of nonsensieal 
sound, sueh an efFort to stop when onee it has fairly got into 
the bray, and suoh an hysterieal gasping, as if the poor thing's 
sides would split unless he had his bray out, and sueh absurd 
under-ehuekles when the bray is over, that the whole thing 
is in keeping with the eharaeter of on ass, and we feel bound 
to laugh at it. 

But to my mind there is a good deal of expression in a 
donkey's faCe. I onee saw a portfolio of sketehes of asses 
in different attitudes, and the eountenanee of eaeh was 
as different from the others as yours from mine ; sinee then 
I never meet an ass without looking him full in the face, 
to try and find out what his partieular tum of mind is. Some 
are grave featured, as if they felt life a burden ; some jocular, 
as if they thought it a fine thing to be earieatures of human 
nature; some meditative, as if they knew they were the 
morals of fables ; some sober-minded and sad with the resig- 
nation of mart)TS stamped on their features. But most 
donkeys seem to have a good deal of quiet fun in them; 
there is a eomie expression about the twinkling eye and 
serewed-up mouth, giving the idea that they are gloating over 
some first-rate ^oke. We only know of one real ass ever 
speaking, and that was on a solemn oeeasion when a joke 
would have been altogether out of plaee ; but I ean't help 
thinking that if all animals were to have the gifl of speeeh, 
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the ass would say the drollest and most laughable things of 
them all. 

The history of the ass may be traeed baek eenturies be- 
fore that of the horse. They have not always been the 
poor, ill-treated, despised ereatures they are now. The 
wealthy patriarehs set great store by them ; Job reekoned 
among his possessions " a thousand she-asses ; " Saul, the 
"ehoiee young man and goodly," was not ashamed to go 
and seek his father's asses, and bring them baek ; kings and 
prinees rode upon them; merehants traded for them, and 
every householder reekoned them among the treasures of 
his property. And eoming down [to more modern and yet 
far distant times, we find that there was even then a far 
greater veneration for donkeys than there is now. I need 
not remind you that the King of kings made His triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem on an ass, and a eolt the foal of an 
ass, aeeording to the propheey. And there are many ig- 
norant and superstitious people in the eountry, that you 
may meet with every day in the week, who will tell you 
that. the dark eross upon the baek of the ass was miraeu- 
lously impressed there when He rode, and has been seen 
on all asses ever sinee, Later still, it wsis a eustom in 
many parts of Europe to eelebrate this event, and on Palm 
Sunday a wooden ass, mounted on wheels, with a wooden 
figure on its baek, was drawn through the eities and towns, 
and the people would bring Aowers and garlands to strew 
in the path. And so great was the darkness and super- 
stition of those times, that it was thought if anybody pre- 
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served a twig or a braneh over whieh the wooden ass had 

been drawn, they would never be hurt by fire, or lightning, 

or storms. 

But of all nonsensieal things, the Feast of the Ass was 

the most nonsensieal. That feast used to be eelebrated 

when people were not edueated as we are now, and books 

were things almost unheard of. The priests thought the 

people should be taught by pietures and plays, and the 

Feast of the Ass was a dramatie exhibition to illustrate the 

Aight into Eg)rpt. A donkey bearing a lady, with a ehild 

in her arms, was led through the eity, and when the pro- 

eession reaehed the ehureh, the ass was led up to the aUar, 

and then the service eommeneed. At the eonelusion of the 

service, the priest, instead of giving the benedietion, brayed 

three times, and the whole eongregation, instead of saying 

Amen, responded with a furious hee-haw ! In the book 

fi*om whenee I derive this information, the hymn is pre- 

served whieh the ehoristers sang on the oeeasion, the ehorus 

being the hee-haw sung lustily by the people. The hymn 

is in nine verses, so I will only give you two as speei- 

mens : — 

Frcan the eountry of the East 
Came this strong and handsome beast ; 
This able ass, beyond eompare, 
Heayy loads and paeks to bear. 

Now, Seignior Ass, a noble bray 

Thy beauteous mouth at large display; 

Abimdant food our haylofts yield, 

And oats abundant load the field. 
Hee-haw ! hee-haw I hee-haw ! 
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With your belly full of grain, 
Bray, most honoured Ass, Amen ; 
Bray out loudly, bray again, 
Never mind the old Amen. 
Without eeasing bray again, 
Amen ! Amen ! Amen ! Amen ! 
Hee-haw ! hee-haw ! hee-haw ! 

Thank goodness, all these absurdities are over now. The 
ehange is good for us but bad for the donkey. Now, the 
Festival of the Ass is kept up all through the summer on 
Hampstead Heath and Primrose Hill, but he has all the 
hard work and few of the " oats abundant whieh load the 
field." The jewelled trappings whieh onee deeked his baek, 
are exchanged for the white eloth whieh hides the dirty 
saddle ; instead of kings riding upon him, young pretenders 
out for half-holiday larks mount him, and think themselves — 

" Monarehs of all they survey." 

But even greater than this is the ehange that has eome 
to donkey-life. Gostermongers are now the greatest donkey 
holders in the land, and we have not to walk far to see 
how brutally the poor things are used, what eruel work they 
have to do, and what horrid soeiety they have to mix with. 
"Give an ass an ill name and ill-treat him." Is it to be 
wondered at, that the donkey, remembering what he onee 
was, and what he now is, should be dull and demure, and 
keep all his jokes to his own quiet world within? I eon- 
fess I have a respeet for donkeys, and should like to join 
a erusade for the vindication of their rights. I have not 
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mueh faith in St Anthony, but I wish some of us had the 
yirtues aseribed to him. It is said that he took all the 
lower beasts under his proteetion, and at an annual festival 
ealled "The Benedietion of Beasts," he blessed all the mules 
and asses and pigs sent to him, for a very small sum, and 
that seeured them proteetion for a year. 

But I would ask you when you go donkey-riding, to re- 
member the past history of the animal you bestride, and lay 
to heart the moral of that haekneyed old song, whieh as 
you know, is rendered in modem English thus : 

If I had a ridieulous animal that would not make speed, 

Do you think I'd ehastise it ? Not I, indeed ! 

I'd iurnish it with provender, and remark, ** Proeeed ! 

Walk along, Edward ! " 




" There are none so blind as those that wotit see^ 




ARON EAR having deeided long ago in Gowper's 
" Report of an adjudged ease not to be foimd in 
any of the books," as to whether speetaeles rightfully 
belong to the nose or the eyes, it would be unwise to submit 
the ease for your deeision, and take your " Noes " or " Ayes." 
Neither will we inquire who should wear speetaeles and who 
should not. We may have our doubts whether speetaeles are 
needful to all the German students with long hair we meet, 
or all the young ministers with their erisp white ties. We 
may wonder why so many young men are 'aATeeted with 
obliquity of vision in one eye only, so as to make the use of 
an eye-glass neeessary. We may not imderstand why leeturers 
and publie speakers dangle double eye-glasses in their hands 
and never use them unless they have lost their plaee, or eome 
to a word in their manuseript they ean't make out. We may 
not see why doetors who wear broad-brimmed hats and ereak- 
ing boots should also wear gold speetaeles. Nor may we 
quite make out why old ladies in rustling silks should use 
both eyes to look through one gold-mounted magniiying glass 
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at ehureh, and not use it for ordinary purposes at home. All 
these questions, however, have nothing to do with us, and 
therefore we pass them by, and leave the people to use their 
speetaeles how they like, and to make speetaeles of themselves 
if they are so minded. 

We will briefly glanee at some of the kinds of speetaeles 
that are wom, and look through them with our mind's eye in 
a figurative point of view. 

1. Dark Speetaeles, — Many wear them, and the design is to 
keep out the sunshine. Some people like to look at the dark 
side of everything. They see, or think they see, that passing 
events are leading the nation and every individual in it to ruin. 
The eharaeters of their fellow-creatures are reviewed through 
dark speetaeles, and the sunlight of love, the bright star of 
hope, the flashes of fun are all mellowed down or eelipsed. 
The aetions of others are never seen in the light, there is 
always a eloud hanging over the brightest deed, and a sombre 
shade over the most genial smile. Let who may wear dark 
speetaeles — ^we won*t. Weleome to our eyes the bright 
sunshine of life ! The evening and the moming make the 
day, so there must be darkness sometimes ; but while the sun 
shines, and its glad beams are around us, we will try to see . 
passing events, the eharaeters' of our friends, the bright world 
with its glorious seenes and noble deeds, in their true light. 

2. Green Spedaeles, — To the person who wears them every- 
body else looks green (as the shavings looked like grass to the 
horse, through the green speetaeles whieh his eeonomieal 
master had put on him). Old people often wear them, and 



think beeause they have gone through the world and leamt 
its experiences, all the younger members of the generation are 
verdant novices. Boys in the upper sehools and elasses wear 
them when they look down upon and patronize the juniors. 
And girls wear them when they have left boarding sehool and 
know how to eut a dash before their wondering Httle sisters. 
Take another view of the question. Everybody has heard of 
the " Green-eyed Monster ;" some people with their green 
speetaeles may be fairly so ealled. There are those in the 
world who look on every happiness, every innoeent joy, every 
motion of love, with a jealous eye, vexed beeause the world 
was not ereated for them, and beeause they have not room 
in the little ehamel-houses that hold their hearts, to take in 
all the love that Aoats like sunlight through the world. Ugh ! 
Save us from wearing green speetaeles ! We would wish to 
think others are no greener than ourselves, and give them 
eredit for knowing as mueh as we do ; and we would wish to 
have our hearts full of joy, but never envy or jealousy of the 
joys of others. 

3. Near-sight Speetades, — The design of these speetaeles is 
to see objects whieh are far off ; those near at hand being 
distinet without their use. How many wear these ! That boy 
puts them on who is ever thinking what he shall do when 
he is a man, and is forgetting that he will only be what he 
quahfies himself to be in the days that are elose at hand. 
That girl wears them who is always going to do something 
to-morrow and forgets the duties of to-day. Strange it is that 
so many people who do not know one serap about what is in 
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the future, will make a future in their imaginations and live in 
it when there are a hundred thousand real things to demand 
their time and thought and energy in the present. The idler, 

« 

who is always staring about for the middle of next week, does 
it with the aid of near-sight speetaeles. So we will not wear 
these, but be eontent with what time we have, and that is, 
to-day, 

Now take your ehoiee as to what speetaeles you will wear 
to view life with. Seleet those whieh will best show you the 
beauties and glories of eharaeter in others, and love in every- 
thing. Those whieh will help you to see faults in yourselves 
as well as in others, and enable you to " see through a mile- 
stone as well as most people." But never use those whieh 
throw a dark shadow over the bright landseape, or prevent 
you seeing people and things in their true eolours, or help you 
so to look into the future as to take oflf your attention from 
the present. 
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IS ANOTKER MAN'S LESSON." Sce p. 65. 




^temsi ttom tJ)t %itits of Sladt antr MU 

" One maris fall is another man's lessony 

IHERE 'is a history in all men's lives," says 
Shakespeare. Some, ho\j|yer, are doomed never 
to eome to the light, while some are familiar to 
the whole world. The^e are those whose aetions are reeorded 
from the eradle to the grave, and there are those whose 
histories are immortalized by a single aetion, who flash before 
the world like meteors, and are gone. To the latter elass, 
Jack and Jill belong. Their memories are eherished from 
generation to generation; the exploit whieh has rendered 
them'famous is one of the Arst biographieal lessons leamt 
by the youthful British mind ; and even in old age, when 
the Histories of Greeee, Rome, or England, have eeased to 
be eared for or remembered, the hoary-headed man's eyes 
sparkle as he hears his grand-ehildren narrate the thrilling 
adventure on the hill, and the erowning sequel. 

After careful researeh among the most respeetable author- 
ities (to say nothing of the British Museum), we are pre- 
pared to disprove many popular fallacies with regard to our 
hero and heroine. There is no authority for supposing 
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that Wordsworth's " Excursion " was borrowed from the plot 
of this story, nor that Jilkicker was the birthplaee of our 
heroine, nor that Jack's mother was the founder of " The 
Gollege for Female Doetors/' 

But there is good authority for the following deduetions : — 

The young eouple lived in humble life, otherwise they 
would not have been engaged on the errand for whieh 
they are famed. Early in life they were thrown on the 
world, and the good dame took them up. They had 
their trials, as we all have, and their first exploit hap- 
pened while they were in the exercise of up-hill work. 
They were probably sweethearts, as we may gather from 
the fact that they were employed on a labour of love ; and 
one of the lessons of their lives may be to show that the 
eourse of true love never did run smooth. 

There is a veil of mystery hanging over the motives 
whieh indueed them to aseend a hill to proeure water, 
Some suggest that the youthful pair started forth early in 
the moming, and the song of the lark inspired a larkish 
spirit in them, while the pleased e;*ifl:mlations of one aided 
the aginty of the other. At last the well was found, and Jack 
gallantly bore oflf the pail of water. 

"What a pale face you have," said Jill, as she saw 
him panting with his burden ; and no sooner had she said 
it than Jack stumbled and fell. Bounding forward to the 
reseue, Jill kieked the bueket with her light, fantastic toe, 
upset her equilibrium and the pail, and followed Jack in 
his perilous deseent. 
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The sad sequel is soon told. Jack rose from his lowly 
spot, eonsiderably spotted ; and summoning all his energy, 
went home — to use the language of the history — "As fast 
as he eould eaper." There the good dame dressed his 
wounds with the soothing plaster of vinegar and brown 
paper ; and here the eurtain of mystery agaui falls, history 
is silent, imagination is left alone. 

•K- * * * * i(- 

It is a fallacy to suppose that there ever was a life from 
whieh nothing eould be leamt. It is equally fallacious to 
suppose that a good sermon depends upon a good text. 
A eertain itinerant preaeher onee took for his text, "There 
was a man in Jerusalem," and he divided his diseourse 
thus : I. A man — not an ape. 2. A man — ^not a painted 
butterAy. 3. A man — not an image. And so his subject grew 
imtil he had successfully hit ofF, in a series of sketehes, the 
heads of the people, besides putting a good deal of eommon 
sense into the heads of his diseourse and his hearers. 

From the history of the lives of Jack and Jill we may 
learn, without doing violence to the story, two things : — 

I. The folly of seeking in unlikely plaees. Up a hill 
does not seem the best plaee for proeuring a pail of 
water, and the sequel shows that even when the water 
was obtained, it eould not be brought into praetieal use. 
Some people seek to get on in the world by always looking 
out for lueky ehanees. That is the wrong road, — steady 
industry is the plain path, and even if they get the realiza- 
tion of their hopes, the ehanees are ten to one that they 
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will tum out like Jack's pail of water. Some seek know- 
ledge by a royal road — leam "French without a master," 
"Musie without the aid of notes,*' and so on. They seek 
in unlikely plaees, and when the time eomes to apply what 
they have obtained to praetieal purposes, they find their 
systems £all to the ground. Some seek truth in systems of 
error : it is searehing for needles in bottles of hay — seeking 
water up a hilL They may iind it, but they find it in sueh 
out-of-the plaees that they eannot earry it away with them. 
Some say it lies at the bottom of a well, and they seek to 
dive down there for it. But truth never iies, it is in activity 
all around us : There let us seek it, and " Leave well alone.*' 

The fall of Jack led to the fall of JilL If you see 
"Dreadful murder" in the^paper to-day, you will be sure 
to see "Dreadful murder" there again to-morrow. If 
there is one great bankniptey to-day, there will be another 
great bankruptey to-morrow. If there is robbeiy and violence 
in a railway earriage to-day, there will be the same again to- 
morrow. Why ? Beeause there is eontagion ip inAuenee, and 
there are fashions in morals as there are in dress. Why does 
foot-ball eome in and chevy-chase go out in all the sehools 
in the kingdom about the same time? Beeause what one 
does others do. Mutinies, wars, rebellions, are the result of 
individual opinions spread among the masses. And we do 
well to eonsider what effect the inAuenee of others has upon 
us, and what effect our inAuenee has upon others. If we 
rise in the world, others will rise with us ; if we fall, others 
will fall too. 





^^ A little leak will sink a great skip" 

|NE night a ship was tossing about on the waters 
near Cape Hom. The weather was bitterly eold, but 
notwithstanding that, the passengers were assembled 
on the deeks in large numbers. Altiiough is was between 
ten and eleven o'eloek, and the eold was like the depth 
of winter, it was still broad daylight A motley group stood 
on the forecastle, wrapped up in shawls and blankets, and 
vainly they stamped on the deek to put warmth into their 
feet. What was the attraetion, think you, whieh kept them 
up there, instead of being snugly tueked up in their berths ? 
The ship was surrounded by ieebergs, and some of the pas- 
sengers were full of fear least they should run foul of the 
vessel. But the bold and the timid were alike admiring 
those beautiful erystal islands, rising three and four hundred 
feet from the water, and glistening in the rays of the de- 
elining sun. There is seareely a finer sight to be seen in 
the great world of waters than a group of ieebergs — some 
with towers of eurious shape, some with valleys running 
in between the hills, and others with great cavems washed 
out by the sea. Sometimes imagination ean pieture old 
eastles and mined towers in the frozen mass, and here and 
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there small stray pieees of iee have all the appearanee of 
human beings frozen to death. 

Of eourse it is a dangerous and anxious time when a ship 
is among ieebergs, and the passengers listen attentively to 
the eall of the **look-out" as he reports their bearings; 
and as the repeated eries of the eaptain and mate to 
alter sail and wear ship ring along the deeks, the nervous 
folks are apt to wish the glorious ieebergs were farther oflf. 
But the real danger is not in meeting large ieebergs whieh 
are miles long, and have mountain peaks towering up to 
heaven ; everybody ean see them, and the ship ean soon 
be "put about" out of their way. The real danger is in 
running foul of Aoating masses whieh have been worn down 
by the washing of the water, and lie deep, but do not 
appear above the waves. 

On the ship of whieh I am speaking, it happened that 
while all were looking on the white hills around, and were 
feeling seeure as they saw them at a good distanee off, all 
at onee there was a jerk, and many went reeling on the 
deek. Above the hurried exclamations of the irightened 
ones there was heard a loud grinding noise — the ship had 
run on some iee, whieh, with eveiy wave, rubbed and 
ground against the vessers side. The dexterous eaptain soon 
got his ship out of the difficulty, and careful seareh was 
made in the hold to see if any damage was done. AU was 
reported to be safe. But one passenger as he lay in his 
berth, hours afterwards, heard a noise whieh disturbed him. 
It was like the gentle falling and splashing of water. Keep- 
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his way down to the hold as fast as.he eould. It was 
knee-deep in water, and when the vessel roUed the water 
to one side it was breast high ! No time was to be lost ; 
a few minutes might be too late; he knew the plaee where 
the iee had struek the ship, and there he searehed diligently 
as best he eould. As the waters reeeded with the roU of 
the vessel, he saw a small stream running down the side. 
With all his strength and nerve he puUed away the skirting, 
and there, sure enough, was a little hole not large enough 
to put his hand through, but large enough to let in as mueh 
water as would sink the ship, and eause three hundred lives 
to be lost. In a moment he had tom his eoat into shreds 
and stopped up the hole ; and there he remained, singing out 
lustily, " Hi ! hoUoa ! " until his eries were heard and assist- 
anee eame. And so the ship was saved. 

Well, you say, a very noble deed, and worthy of the 
true pluek of an Englishman ; but as we are not all likely to 
go to sea and stop up a leak, we ean only admire without 
doing likewise. 

Here I eateh you, then, running foul of a fallacy. Have 
you never heard of the voyage of life ? Are we not all 
on that voyage ? Then a voyage supposes a sea, and a 
sea supposes a ship. Somebody has said, — 

** Life is an oeean, years the tide 

That Aoats ten thousand barks along ; 
Sins are the roeks on every side, 
Where passion drives a eurrent strong." 
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And this supposes eases of leakage. 

A youth one sabbath-day talked with his friend. The 
blue sky was above them, and the river glided along at 
their feet, the birds earoUed their glad songs, the breeze 
stirred the foliage, and eaused it to break forth into soft, 
sweet musie ; all was beautiiul and fair. " This is God ! " 
said the friend, "and evexy minute thing around is a 
separate revelation. Here is the true temple of God, in 
whieh the spirit may worship." 

"It is very beautiiul," answered the youth, "and the 
soul seems to expand while gazing on all this gloiy whieh 
God has Himself deelared to be *very good.' But there 
is a * gloiy that excelleth ! ' " 

Words gendered words, thoughts taxed more thoughts, and 
the argument was long and animated. The youth listened 
eagerly to false teaehings about God, and pondered for many 
days and weeks on what he had heard. He had struek upon 
a roek : that conversation eaused the leak ; it was not stopped 
in time. Slowly but surely the waters eame in unto his soul, 
and at last the ship was sunk. He made shipwreek of faith ! 

" He who steals a pin will live to steal a greater thing," 
said a grandmother to a little ehap not higher than the 
table. And the little ehap believed it, and evexy pin lying 
on the iloor was a sermon to him on the eommandment. 
But though every pin was a sermon, evexy sweetmeat- 
shop was a temptation ; and while that youngster main- 
tained a veneration for the pin, he was not so elear that its 
moral applied to the halipenny he found lying on the floor. 
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And did not another maxim say " Losings, seekings ; find- 
ings, keepings " ? So he kept the halfpenny. 

Yeai^ and years after, when he was a man, he sat lonely 
and sad in a foreign land ; around him were men of all 
ranks and eonditions, all, like himself, doing menial work, all 
wearing the same garb, all branded with erime. And as he 
looked along the elouded pathway of life, he eried, " That 
ha*penny did it ! " That was the little leak whieh had 
made* shipwreek of honour. 

If you had known Ned Harper, you would have said he was 
the jolliest fellow you ever met in your life. It was a treat to 
see his merry face all agog with smiles, and to hear his laugh, 
whieh would be sure to make you go into a spasm of " Ha 
ha*s !" even though you were not perfectly eonseious as to what 
you were laughing about. He eould make puns till words 
only stood for jokes. And at every sport he put sueh spirit 
and life into it, that all the lads said " sport wasn*t sport unless 
Ned Harper had a hand in it." Ned was well brought up, 
well edueated, and a lad of high feeling and good prineiple. 
If he heard a low, eoarse expression, he would redden up to 
the temples ; he would " eut " the eompanion who allowed " a 
filthy eommunieation to proeeed out of his mouth;" he soomed 
the paltry wreteh who would ehuekle over subjects whieh 
" should not so mueh as be named." 

But Ned possessed a terrible power — ^the ability to joke 
well. It was his bane ; and while the base, immodest 
expression shoeked him, the same evil elothed in the sparkling 
raiment of wit did not appear the same thing. He found, too. 
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And this supposes eases of leakage. 

A youth one sabbath-day talked with his friend. The 
blue sky was above them, and the river glided along at 
their feet, the birds earoUed their glad songs, the breeze 
stirred the foliage, and eaused it to break forth into soft, 
sweet musie ; all was beautiiul and fair. " This is God ! " 
said the friend, "and evexy minute thing around is a 
separate revelation. Here is the true temple of God, in 
whieh the spirit may worship." 

" It is very beautiful," answered the youth, " and the 
soul seems to expand while gazing on all this gloiy whieh 
God has Himself deelared to be *very good.' But there 
is a ' glory that excelleth ! * " 

Words gendered words, thoughts taxed more thoughts, and 
the argument was long and animated. The youth listened 
eagerly to false teaehings about God, and pondered for many 
days and weeks on what he had heard. He had struek upon 
a roek : that conversation eaused the leak ; it was not stopped 
in time. Slowly but surely the waters eame in unto his soul, 
and at last the ship was sunk. He made shipwreek of faith ! 

" He who steals a pin will live to steal a greater thing," 
said a grandmother to a little ehap not higher than the 
table. And the little ehap believed it, and every pin lying 
on the iloor was a sermon to him on the eommandment. 
But though every pin was a sermon, every sweetmeat- 
shop was a temptation ; and while that youngster main- 
tained a veneration for the pin, he was not so elear that its 
moral applied to the halipenny he found lying on the iloor. 
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And did not another maxim say " Losings, seekings ; find- 
ings, keepings " ? So he kept the halfpenny. 

Yeats and years after, when he was a man, he sat lonely 
and sad in a foreign land ; around him were men of all 
ranks and eonditions, all, like himself, doing menial work, all 
wearing the same garb, all branded with erime. And as he 
looked along the elouded pathway of life, he eried, " That 
ha'penny did it ! " That was the little leak whieh had 
made' shipwreek of honour. 

If you had known Ned Harper, you would have said he was 
the jolliest fellow you ever met in your life. It was a treat to 
see his merry face all agog with smiles, and to hear his laugh, 
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well edueated, and a lad of high feeling and good prineiple. 
If he heard a low, eoarse expression, he would redden up to 
the temples ; he would " eut " the eompanion who allowed " a 
filthy eommunieation to proeeed out of his mouth;" he seomed 
the paltry wreteh who would ehuekle over subjects whieh 
" should not so mueh as be named." 

But Ned possessed a terrible power — ^the ability to joke 
well. It was his bane; and while the base, immodest 
expression shoeked him, the same evil elothed in the sparkling 
raiment of wit did not appear the same thing. He found, too. 
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well. It was his bane ; and while the base, immodest 
expression shoeked him, the same evil elothed in the sparkling 
raiment of wit did not appear the same thing. He found, too. 
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that the jokes whieh ealled forth the loudest laughter were 
always those whieh were founded on Seripture or immorahties. 
Alas ! there was the leak that made shipwreek of virtue ! 

You would not know Ned Harper now. Yes, perhaps you 
might. Perhaps some night you may reeognise him in the 
street, and you will be shoeked, as I have been, to see the 
bloated face, the trembling hand, and the bloodshot eye. And 
if you do meet him, lads, stop an instant ; do not gaze rudely 
or unkindly, but look at him well, and remember that what- 
ever you are now, however virtuous and noble-hearted you 
may be, however you may seom your lieentious eompanion, if 
you think hghtly and speak Hghtly of those gross sins whieh 
shoek man and anger God, you will one day be another 
Ned Harper. 

Little leaks I hasty words — ^triAing sins — forbidden fruits — 
unfettered thoughts — negleeted prayers — slighted Bibles. 
Alas, alas ! how many noble ships they have sunk ! 




3Se ^omttbins^ 

^^Every man is the arehiteet of his own /ortune. 
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NE day I visited a very large mereantile establish- 
ment, and aeeompanied by a friend who held an 
inAuential position there, went through all the differ- 
ent departments. There wereabout 200 gentlemen, knights of 
the quill, engaged in all sorts of ways, and they all seemed 
very busy over their aeeounts and writings. One room was 
devoted to supernumerary or " extra " elerks. They were for 
the most part young lads who were not appointed on the 
establishment, but were in a probationary state ; and if 
they distinguished themselves by showing business taet, 
they stood a good ehanee of being promoted to elerkships. 
I was surprised to see at a desk where a lot of mere lads, 
or very young men, were at work, an old greyheaded 
gentleman, with a long grey beard. At first I thought he 
was one of the chief elerks, but as I stood talking to my 
friend I saw that he was engaged on exactly the same work 
the lads were doing. 

" Who is that old gentleman?" I said aside to my friend; 
" surely he is not one of your extras ?" 



" I atn sony to say he is, poor old man ! When he eame 
into the office, — and he was taken more as service to him 
than for any sendee he was likely to be to us ; for, of eourse, 
young blood ean beat old blood at work, — I gave him the usual 
paper to fill up, whieh requires the age of the eandidate, 
references as to respeetability, and so on. One spaee is for 
* usual oeeupation,* and I found he had left it blank. When I 
asked him what his usual oeeupation was, he told me in a word 
the history of his life. With a very sad smile he said, ' The 
oeeupatioh of my life has been nil.*" 

" What a melaneholy history ! " I said. " But do you know 
more of him ? " 

** Oh yes ; we had a long talk. He told me he had been 
edueated for the law, but he never took to it, and when he had 
a ehanee to start in life, he embarked in a business whieh he 
did not understand, and after a short time he failed. Then he 
found an engagement as tutor, and travelled abroad a great 
deal. Then, when he settled down in England again, he 
married and kept a sehool, but the sehool was not enough to 
keep him, and he had to try other means for a livelihood. 
And so, tossed about from one thing to another, without sueess 
in anything, he is now a supemumerary in this office, receiv- 
ing the same salary and doing the same work as those lads you 
see there. He said truly, the oeeupation of his life had been 
nil ; and yet he is a man of very superior edueation, and had 
he only stuek to one thing, and determined to be something, 
he would have been in a very difFerent position now." 

Poor old man ! it was not in my power to alter his lot, and I 
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left the office, perhaps never to see or hear of him again. But 
if I eould not dohim any good, perhaps I may do good to you 
by trying to irapress on you the lesson he slighted in his youth. 
Determine, with all the strength and energy of purpose you 
have, to be something; determine that whatever your hands 
find to do you will do with all your might; determine that 
now, while you have the freshness of youth and vigour, while 
the prospeets of life ^e just opening before you, and while 
your future is depending, in a great measure, upon what you 
make it, — that you will plant your foot firmly on the ladder of 
sueeess ; that you will rise step by step, and never take your 
eyes from the topmost rail ; that you will eommenee the aseent 
of the hill, even though it be the Hill Difficulty, and never 
leave off the struggle till you have planted your banner on the 
summit. 

Be something. Are you at sehool ? Then you have got a 
fair ^eld to work in. A splendid ehanee of beeoming some- 
thing. Don't rest satisfied till you are best man in your elass. 
Be at its head ; be faithful to yourself, and to your friends who 
have plaeed you at sehool. Work at your lessons with a hearty 
good will; laugh at your difficulties, and overcome them; 
resolve to gather something from every day*s duties, and lay it 
up in your hive, to sweeten your life when the bright sun- 
shiny sehool days are over, and your ehanees of leaming are 
fewer. One lesson well leamt, well digested, and seeurely 
stowed away in the storehouse of memory, is so mueh eapital 
laid up in the bank to work with by-and-by. 

Are you in a situation ? Then determine to be something 
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in the house where you are employed. Show that you do not 
mean to waste life, but that you will, with the help of Provi- 
denee, work your way up in the world. Do your daily work 
in a cheerful spirit; throw your heart and soul into it; and 
don*t go through your duties as if they were drudgeries, and as 
if you thought it a very miserable thing to be obliged to do 
anything. Show to your employers that you know a hard- 
working but honest and useful life is worth living for ; and take 
my word for it, the lad who by good eonduet shows he is 
anxious to push himself on, is the one whom an employer will 
feel it not only his interest but his pleasure to push on too. 

Have you several hours a day of leisure time? Lueky 
fellow if you have ? but only lueky if you make a good use 
of them. You may very often take a youth*s leisure hours as 
a type of what his life will be. If he takes up half-a-dozen 
books, reads a bit of one and a bit of another, and then 
throws them aside ; if he eommenees a drawing, and'^then 
thinks painting is better, and finally settles he.will amuse 
himself with the eoneertina ; if he dotes on Latin one day, 
but thinks mathematies will be more useful the next, — what do 
you suppose his future hfe will be? Not the steady, plodding 
life whieh makes a man happy and prosperous himself, and 
useful to all around ; no, his life will be but the eounterpart of 
the poor old man in the supemumerary office. Our leisure 
hours ought never to be idle hours, not even if we have been 
busy all day ; beeause ehange of oeeupation is rest, and if 
we are privileged to have some time in the day whieh we may 
fairly eall our own, we should be veiy jealous of it, and re- 
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solve not to let it go until it has blessed us. Evexy lad ought 
to have a hobby for his leisure time, some one thing that he 
is determined to study and to master. If it is a seienee, say 
eleetrieity, know all about it ; read and re-read, experimentali^, 
talk about it, enlist the sendees of those who ean help you, 
master your subject. Whatever it is, musie or drawing, 
literature or mathematies or languages, stiek to it, don*t be 
daunted beeause it looks dry ; say, " I will be something in 
this study," and depend upon it you will. 

Be something ! At home or at sehool, in your situation 
or in your lesson hours, you have the opportunity, and nothing 
is wanting but applieation to make you useful men. 1 believe 
that "Fortune knoeks at every man's door," and the time 
wlien the good dame eomes is generally when the tide in 
men*s aSTairs is Aowing out into the great oeean of life, when 
the bark is being launehed for the great voyage, or, in plain 
terms, when a lad is making his start in life. Then it is that 
the die is east, the eharaeter is formed, and the daily life is 
a propheey of all the life. 

And ' if this is true of one's soeial ehanees, how true is it 
also in relation to higher and better things ! Surely in the 
days of youth, while the evil days eome not, while the good 
inAuenees of home eulture are fresh, while the unknown forces 
of temptation have not assailed you, while religion is yet dear 
to you, you should determine to — be something. How many 
thousands there are who are " neither eold nor hot," having the 
form of godliness without the power, members of the great seet 
of " Nothingarians " ! Will you be like them ? No, while 
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you have the friendship and advice of your teaehers and eom- 
panions in the Bible elass, while you see, as you must see, 
what sin has done, and is doing, in the world, while you know 
tbat if you gain the whole world, and beeome its greatest 
man, and yet lose your own soul, it profiteth nothing, — deter- 
mine in the strength of God, to be something in His service. 

Don't think, my lads, that I want to make you duU and 
gloomy, and put old heads on young shoulders. Nothing 
of the sort. I only want to show you how mueh better it is 
to look forward to life, and say, " I will be something," than 
to look baek and say, " The oeeupation of my life has been 
nil." 




**iV& onlpmp stple," 

" A eropked tree will have a erooked skadow" 

HO two people are exactly alike, though many have the 
same style of face. No two people think alike, 
though hundreds have the same style of thoughL 
Eyeiybody has, therefore, or ought to have, individuality ; that 
is, aeeording to Johnson's Dietionary, " distinet existence," or, 
aeeordiog to my notion, a style of his own. But young folks 
have to acquire this; and I need not tell you they model their 
eharaeters and form their styles from obserying those around 
them, Imitation is as natural to young people as to monkeys, 
and I shouldn't be surprised if that is the reason why they aie 
so often ealled " young monkeys." 

Now I want you to be espeeially caieful how you eopy, and 
whom you eopy, and to be sure and satisfy yoursclves, before 
you adopt a style, that it is worth your while to do it, and that 
it will be an omament to your eharaeter. I shall point out 
one or two things wbieb it will be well to avoid imitating, and 
tbat may assist you to know what to imitate. 

Styles of speeeh. — Some people never speak without exag- 
geration ; and this beeomes sueh a habit, that half their 
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conversation border» on untruth. Here are some examples : 
'' I was so tired, I thougbt I should have died on the spot ;" 
"I was so thirsty, I eould have drunk up the river ;" "The 
boat was so light, that if I hadn't had my hair parted in the 
middle it would have upset ; " " The road was so muddy, I was 
iip to my eyebrows in it all the way." The evil of this style of 
speeeh is, that the line between the real and the false is trod- 
den down, and the honest appreeiation of "the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth," is slowly but surely 
sacrificed. Another style is that whieh sounds a good deal like 
swearing — " Confound it ! " " Drat it ! " How frequently sueh 
terms as these are indulged in ! " They don't mean any- 
thing," you say. Perhaps not ; but how faint a line there is 
between sueh words and aetual words of swearing, whieh often 
mean nothing by those who use them. There is great absurdity, 
too, apart from wrong* Why Jove, or rather Jupiter, should 
be so popular, I am at a loss to know. He never did any good 
for us, and never wilL Yet some people never attempt to do 
anything without saying, " By Jove, I'll do it ! " or " By Jove, 
1*11 have a try ! " Why the visual organs should be assoeiated 
with the name of £lizabeth Martin, or why the inAuenee of the 
wind should be so often invoked upon another, are mysteries to 
me. Why Hanover and Jericho should be seleeted as plaees 
for so many to visit I never eould understand ; and as for 
Gdllkieker, there is no sueh plaee noted in my atlas. The evil 
of this style is that the horror we ought to feel at disregarding 
the eommand, " Swear not at all," is weakened, and tlie right 
to reprove an aetual swearer beeomes questionable. Here is 
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the standard : " Let your eommunieation be, Yea, yea, and 
Nay, nay ; " and " Let no eorrupt eommunieation proeeed out 
of your mouth, but that whieh is good." 

Styles of dress. — *' An unimportant matter," say you. I Aatly 
deny it, Dress is as mueh an index of the mind as eounte- 
nanee ; in some eases more so ; and dress oftentimes indieates 
that there is no mind. I believe that imitation in dress is a 
terrible temptation to many; and there are multitudes who 
would feel more uncomfortable to be in plain attire among 
gaudy folk, than to be in intelleetual soeiety with poor acquire- 
ments. I believe there are many who would rather ehoose a 
well-dressed eennpanion than a clever one. I don't want you 
to be regardless of attire, but never eopy^dand^risnu 

Look at that young man eoming along the street He wears 
a white haJt with a blaek band ; a eoUar whieh ruffles the eholer 
of any saisible person to behold ; a magenta thread whieh re- 
presents a neektie ; a eoat whieh terminates where the waist 
ought to be ; eheeked trousers whieh would do very well to 
play ehess upon ; and boots whieh a Ghinese might envy ; and 
that young man walks the streets a gratuitous advertisement to 
his tailor. Better fQr him if he eould ehange plaees with one 
of those waxen-feced "dummies" with blaekleaded boots whieh 
graee the windows of Messrs. Moses, Simeon, or Levy ; better 
for him to have been a wandering savage than to be a mere 
dandy, with all his mind in his body, and that the laughing- 
stoek of sensible folk. And every dandy Aaunting about in his 
gay eoloors has " warranted fast ** written upon him, a brand 
whieh makes all who are eareiul abOut eompanionship shun 
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him. It is a dogmatie assertion, perhaps, that there is nothing 
more eontemptible than puppyism, but it is true. Therefore 
don't covet a foppish style of dress. Have a nobler ambition 
than " I'd be a butterAy." Do not imagine I reeommend you 
to be singular in your eostume, and advise you to dress like 
paupers ; on the eontrary, I think we ought always to exercise 
our taste, and make ourselves look as respeetable as we ean ; 
for slovenliness in attire is nearly as bad, in excess, as overcare 
and dandyism, Imitate those who are not absorbed in outward 
appearanee, and " whose adoming is not that outward adorn- 
ing of putting on of apparel, but the hidden man of the heart." 
Styles of manner. — " Wanted, a youth of good address," says 
the advertisement ; and if a youth swaggers into the office to 
apply for the situation with all the bombast of a man of forty ; 
if he deseribes his eapabilities with the air of one who fancies 
he knows eveiything and ean do eveiything ; if he exhibits a 
style whieh is sometimes [ealled " slap-dash," — the ehanees are 
nearly sure to be that his services will be deelined. A respeet- 
ful modesty of manner does not characterize every youth. 
There is a style whieh is very eonunon, of being boisterous 
and loud ; talking great swelling words ; looking down upon 
everybody else; esteeming no one better than themselves; 
plaeing themselves in the front of every pieture, and all the rest 
of the world in the baekground ; making " I, myself," the great 
eentre of life. " It's only mannerism," you say. That*s all ; 
but don't imitate it, it is not beeoming. Some people are 
sharp and surly, never say a civil word if something rough will 
answer the purpose ; address equals as inferiors, and superiors 
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as equals. Take any speeimen of the elass and traee his his- 
tory. He was a little tyrant in the nursery, a bully in the 
sehool, a terror to all the small boys in the neighbourhood, and 
a pest at home. Sueh a youth eould never tum out a gentle- 
man ; and however mueh he may win admiration from those 
who are kindred with him in spirit, he is for all that a pest to 
soeiety, and eertainly unworthy of imitation. 

There are human bears, and snakes, and foxes, and doves ; 
there are men who are mere maehinery or animated statues ; 
there are men without manners, and men with, who would be 
better if they were without There are styles easy, stiff, familiar, 
eold, warm, formal, eommonplaee, eccentricy and a thousand 
other varieties. Our ehoiee, therefore, is large; but let us 
ehoose that style whieh will most endear us to man, and reflect 
honourupon Him who ereated us^ "in His image." Our sueeess 
in life and our usefulness in the world depend mueh upon the 
cultivation of manner. Seek to be eourteous and kind, never 
rough and uneouth, nor fawning and eringing. Be frank, 
honest, unreserved, for these are virtues, but only virtues as 
they are ruled by the law of kindness and forbearance. 

Important as it is for us to have a style of our own in 
speeeh and dress and manners, these are but minor points 
eompared with our style of living. I do not mean by that 
what we eat and drink, but the inelination of our whole think- 
ing, aeting life. Is pleasure our style ? Are we like those who 
think that time is given us only to be amused away? who 
make pleasure a goddess, and dedieate their lives to her ser- 
vice ? Is gaiety our style ? Are we like those who shun a 



serious thought as if it were a foe, and look upon life as if it 
were a eapital joke ? 

Some prevailing style rules every life. Let ours be that 
whieh wiil most enable us to eiijoy the beauties and real 
pleasures of the life that now is, and look foTward with joy to 
the life whieh is to eome. 




8KB6m are toe noto? 




''Praise a/air day at night'^ 

O doubt you have sometimes plaeed yourself in the 
doorway, with your heels together and your body 
ereet, while somebody with a peneil has drawn 
a line to mark your height ; and when a year afterwards you 
have eome again to the same doorway, inquiring, Where are 
we now? and have measured your height, you have been 
surprised and delighted to find that your seeond mark was 
an ineh or so higher than the first. You have perhaps been 
on a voyage, and day by day you have watehed the eaptain 
with his instruments taking observations ; and when the lati- 
tude and longitude have been told you, you have eagerly 
taken the ehart to priek oflf the day's reekoning, and the 
question uppermost in your thoughts and the thoughts of 
your fellow-passengers has been, Where are we now? 

There are speeial times in our history when it is well for us 
to pause and ask ourselves this question, and the opening 
of the year or a birthday present fitting opportunities. 

If we are only where we were twelve months sinee, we 
have not done well ; if we have been going baek, we have 
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done worse ; but if we ean feel that we are better, happier, 
wiser, nobler, and more prosperous than we were, we have a 
just eause for satisfaction and joy. 

As regards our progress at sehool, where are we now? 
Surely not drudging over the same lessons, nor seated on 
the same form. Last year some of us said, — 

" Rule of three doth pttzzle me, 
And Praetiee drives me mad ;" 

and now we look upon those rules as vanquished foes, no 
longer a terror to us. A year ago, a skeleton map haunted 
our thoughts like a hobgoblin ; now we ean fill up its eoun- 
tries, and mountains, and rivers, and Aatter ourselves we 
know a good deal more of geography than Ghristopher Co- 
lumbus did with all his travelling, Last year we sighed and 
groaned over our dog-eared grammars, announeed nouns to 
be "bores," prepositions prepo^terous, deelined verbs alto- 
gether, were dejected over adjectives, and thought parsing 
" passing strange." Now we ean disseet a sentenee, and are 
as familiar with the parts of speeeh as we are with the parts 
whieh form our puzzles. 

Well this is satisfactory ; and if we ean say, " I am im- 
proved ; IVe used the old year well, and am higher in my 
elass, and more proficient in my studies," we have a right to 
feel satisfied. But if we have shirked our studies, "eribbed," 
dawdled, and felt sehool a nuisanee; if we have made 
excuses for not preparing our lessons over-night, and have 
eowardly slunk away from all the hard bits ; and if we feel 
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that we are not mueh more clever than we were, — ^well, then 
we deserve to be seouted and ealled " Dunee, dimee, D D*s," 
and a great many disagreeable things besides. 

As regards our progress in business, where are we now ? 
And here let me say we have not all the same opportimities 
of getting on and pushing our way in business life as we have 
in sehool life ; and in some eases it may be from no fault 
of our own if we are not in better ppsitions now than we were 
a year ago : however, these eases are the exceptions and 
not the rule ; so I shall talk about the rule. 

If we ean look baek and feel that we have tried to give our 
employers satisfaction, have tried to gain a knowledge of 
the business so as to qualify us for promotion, and have made 
ourselves useful, so that our sendees would be missed ; if we 
have always tried to be respectful and strietly honest, never 
tampering with small ehange as our " eommission," nor sneak- 
ing into office ten minutes after time ; never idling when our 
employer has been away, and pretending to be terribly busy 
the moment he has retumed; never appropriating postage 
stamps as perquisites, or leaving office half an hour before our 
time, beeause the " govemor was out ;" if we feel we have 
done our duty in that station in life in whieh it has pleased 
God to eall us, — ^well, then we too have a right to feel satisfied; 
and if, for some reason we eannot understand, our employers 
do not raise our salaries or plaee us in higher positions, don't 
let us be diseouraged : we have done our duty; virtue is its 
own reward, and sooner or later it will be reeognised and 
rewarded by others. 
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As regards our progress towards the gates of the Golden 
City, where are we now? It is, or ought to be, a bitter morti- 
fication for the sehool boy to think he is not further advanced 
in studies than he was a year ago ; it is a souree of uneasiness 
to the youth in business if he is not nearer to a better elerk- 
ship than he was when he started ; but what a terrible distress 
it ought to be to any of us to think that the great goal of life, 
the real manliness and dignity for whieh we were ereated, the 
great destiny and end of being, is no nearer than it was ! 

But my friends, depend upon it we have none but ourselves 
to blame if the past year has been a failure with us ; and if we 
ask our hearts the question as to oiu: position, and feel we 
are no nearer heaven, no nearer to the Saviour, no nearer 
to the measure of the stature of men in Ghrist Jesus ; if we feel 
that all the teaehings of His providence, and the instrue- 
tions of our Bible have made us no better, but rather the 
worse, AT ONCE let us hasten to Him who is slow to anger, 
and plenteous in goodness and merey, and in His strength 
resolve to tum over a new leaf, and determine that if we are 
spared to see the elose of another year, it shall have been, 
in every sense of the word, a happy one. 
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" It is not the eowl that makes the monk. 
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[N eeeentrie old fiiend of mine, who has some of 
the funniest notions I ever heard, said to me one 
day, " Some people say they ean tell you a man's 
eharaeter at first sight, Mr. Merry;.but I have two methods 
whieh, to my mind, are first-rate tests of eharaeter ; a man's 
walking-stiek and a man's walk. Show me one or other, 
and I'U guarantee I shan't be very wide of the mark in my 
estimate of the man." 

I am never so happy as when I ean upset my old fiiend's 
erotehets, so I said "Agreed;" and went out in seareh of 
walking-stieks. I brought three to him. One was a thin, 
delieate, litde bamboo stiek, with a fantastic handle, and 
some twisted eord with tassels at the top, and a bright brass 
femile at the bottom. The next was a very plain stiek, 
without any omaments, and only a smooth bone handle ; its 
intrinsie value was probably ninepenee. The third was a 
great, heavy, primitive stiek, with a knotty knob for a handle, 
whieh would have made a garotter's blood run eold to see 
Aourished at him. 
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My worthy old £iiend took them up cai:efully, looked at 
them very knowingly, pretended to be in profound thought, 
and then sententiously began— r 

" No. I belongs to a fast man ; a young spark, with more 
omaments of body than mind ; with more seents than sense ; 
thinks more of himself than others think of him — a 
butterAy. Bah ! 

"No. 2 belongs to a shrewd business man, a man of 
independent eharaeter, who is above appearanee. 

" No. 3 belongs to a stem, stout, plodding man — a soldier 
in heart; a man with a strong will and a stronger temper, 
who looks upon the world more as a battle-field than a 
paradise. Now, Mr. M^rry, am I right ? " 

I had been struggling to look grave, and now I burst out 
with my pent up Ha ! ha ! and my old sides shook. 

"No. I," said I, "belongs to me. Look at my bald 
pate and wrinkled brow, and behold the young spark ! No. 2 
belongs to my harem-searem nephew, who bought it to 
play hoekey with, last Ghristmas, and would as mueh like 
to be seen walking along the street with that as he would 
arm-in-arm with a erossing sweeper. And No. 3 belongs 
to my good iriend Deaeon Hobson ; the quietest, mildest, 
most amiable man under the sun. So you see your tests 
of eharaeter, old fellow, are a failiu:e." 

I asked him how he eould tell eharaeter by a man's 
walk, and he explained by th^ passers by. 

"There," said he, "see that man with his hands in his 
poekets, sauntering along, gazing about him. I should 
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say, weak and irresolute is he ; the purpose of to-day is rent 
away to-morrow. A man to talk of attempts, but never 
attempting — ^never doing. 

But that quick, light-stepped man, with the elenehed hand, 
is a man of mind and purpose, whose way in the world 
is right ahead, and whose watehword in difficulties is * Up, 
and at 'em ! ' " 

And so my old friend rattled on ; but of eourse I did 
not agree with him, and I don't suppose you will, either, 

Now let me tell you of a better reeipe for testing a 
eharaeter. It is not by handwriting, nor by walking-stieks, 
nor by walk. It is not by the eolour of the hair, or the 
expression of eountenanee, whieh is not always an index of 
the mind ; no, these are all Aimsy erotehets, and. we want 
something more real and solid. See a man or a youth in 
difficulties, surrounded by temptation, in the midst of 
danger, and wateh him; then you see whether he has a 
eharaeter. You ean see it in his fortitude, his forbearance, 
his sinless anger, his generous zeal ; and if these are based 
upon good sound prineiples, then you see God's noblest 
work — an honest man. 

I pieture to myself a youth, with a fresh, ruddy face, a 
sparkling eye, a merry smile. He is just making a start 
in life ; all the lessons of ehildhood, the blessings of home 
eare, the inAuenee of early eompanionship, whieh have 
been moulding his eharaeter, are now to be put to the 
trial. The office at whieh he works is full of elerks, and 
after a few days he beeomes acquainted with them. The 
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test soon eomes; will he maintain the old-fashioned prin- 
eiples, taught him by good parents and zealous teaehers? 
Will he hold himself aloof from that whieh his eonsdenee 
must eondemn, and will he bring upon himself the ridieule of 
his eompanions, and perhaps their enmity ; or will he boldly 
fkce wrong in the firm confidence of right ? 

I pieture him conversing with one of the elerks, and 
bearing the imholy words o£ blasphemy, or the eoarse 
vulgarity of proiane language; or I pieture him hearing 
the lieentious joke, and while his eompanions are convulsed 
with laughter, standing aside with a Aushed face and an 
angiy frown. "You old Methodist, why don't you laugh?" 
they say. '^I eannot laugh at that whieh I eondemn^ 
and I do eondemn that style af conversation as gross in 
its immorality and offensive to. God." Does he heed the 
buigh and the sneer ? No ! he feels strong in the answer 
of a good eonsdene^ and his eompanions, despite their 
laughter and their sneeis, feel that the '^ old Methodist " has 
a eharaeter superior to their own. 

I pieture to myself a lad, a member of a Bible-elass, with 
his Bible under his arm; he is walking towards the sehooL 
He walks slowly, for the day is warm, and he is full early 
for the dass. He stops at the ery of Halloa ! and in a 
moment some firiends are at his side. 

^'Join us in a stroU this aitemoon," says one; ''it is 
just the day for enjoying the beauties oi nature. We are 
going to have a quiet aftemoon ; and if the green fields 
and bright sunhght, and the birds and flowers> are not 
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more instructive than a prosy teaeher in a elose room, I'm 
a Dutehman ! " . 

" No, I eannot join you ! I should feel bound to aeeount 
for my absenee irom the elass, and I know my explanation 
would be painful to my good fiiend, the teaeher ; and I'm 
sure my example would be injurious. Besides, if I do that 
whieh I eondemn, how ean I eonsistently eondemn it? 
I have said a dozen times that I believe it is not right 
to spend this day in pleasure-seeking, even though the 
pleasure eonsists in admiring God's works in nature." 

" But, man, if you are so good as all that, it eannot da 
you harm." 

" Yes it would ; and out of respeet for my own eharaeter, 
to say the least, I eannot go." 

Now, my friends, will you let me give you a bit of whole- 
some advice and eounsel? 

There are three things whieh are essential elements in 
a manly eharaeter-— eourage, eandour, and truth. 

I don't mean brute eourage, for murderers and house- 
breakers are oflen eourageous men; and I don't mean 
foolhardy eourage, leave that to Blondin and the like. No ; 
moral eourage is eourage of the highest kind, It is nobler 
to say " I will," in a right eause, in the everyday battle 
of life, than to bear the standard in the blood-stained field ; 
nobler to say "No," and stiek to it, than to do some 
daring deed whieh will make the ears of the world tingle ; 
nobler to bear the sneers of false-hearted fiiends, than to 
eam the applause of a great multitude. 
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Gandour is as essential as eourage; in fact, the two are 
twin brothers. Who does not like to hear the frank avowal 
of that whieh is good, the open-hearted, ingenuous protest 
against evil? It wants eourage to maintain a prineiple; 
it wants eandour to enforce it. There is nothing whieh 
eements true friendship like eandour ; it is a luxury to have 
a fnend who will speak out to us and show us his heart, 
who does not envelope himself in reserve, and fence 
himself up as private property, where no trespassers are 
allowed. How mueh happier home would be if we only 
cultivated the habit of being eandid to eaeh other ! Little 
diflferences, small as grains of mustard seed, oflen grow to 
beeome the greatest hindranees to happiness and peaee, 
when a eandid word would wither the roots of bittemess, 
and save a world of trouble and vexation. How useful 
we might be to our eompanions if we would only be 
eandid with them, willing to aeknowledge ourselves in the 
wrong if our eonseienees tell us we are so, and ready to point 
out to them where they are wrong, so as to wam and help 
them in their difficulties! 

Truth does not eonsist only in words. A man may be 
serupulously truthiul in all he says, and yet his whole life may 
be a lie. It is far easier to be tmthful in words than in 
aetions. How often we see people pretending to be very 
sorrowful for things about whieh they do not eare two straws ; 
who will sympathize with you, and seem to enter so deeply 
into all your eares, and as soon as your baek is turned, vote 
you a bore! How often we see people pretending to take 
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a great interest in some eause, as if they were seeking only 
to serve that eause, when, in reality, their one motive is to 
serve themselves. How often we see people eneouraging, 
by aetions, things whieh by words they profess to dislike ! 
It is well to have truthful lips; but the truth whieh shall 
pervade our whole lives, provoking us to eourage, and 
developing itself in eandour, must be "truth in the inward 
parts." 

Perhaps some of you, my friends, have not great riehes, 
nor great talents, nor great prospeets brightening before you ; 
but never mind, go forth into the world with good, manly 
eharaeters, whieh ean bear the test of trial and temptation, 
and you will have erowns of honour wreathed for you, 
whieh will last when the erowns of fame have all perished ; 
and you will make for yourselves names whieh will be 
plaeed on the glorioug list of God's heroes, to be remem- 
bered for ever. 
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(^n tht 3«. 

" Keeping /rom /alling is beller tkan helping up." 

■JSEO|F-LCOME tlie day when the boys rush about with 
K'bm the joyful intelligeiiee "The iee bears !" and thriee 
^*=™ weleome if that event takes plaee in the holidays. 
Never mind the "eauld blast," skate and get wann ; never 
mind the snow, sweep it away ; fear nothing in the skating 
season but a thaw. Of all the healthy, exhilarating, joyous, 
joUy sports whieh gladden the winter season, skating eanies 
the palm. Who does not love to skim over the glistening 
iee, dart among the erowd, spin at a giddy rate round the 
eomers, tum about and wheel about, and ofr again anywhere 
with body and spirits elastie enough for anythii^? There 
is a wonderiiil eharai in easy rapid motion. At some time 
or another we have all wished we were birds that we might 
cleave the air and skim about as the swallows do. In dreams 
we have sometimes fancied we really were Aying, and the 
sensation has been very delightfu], until at last we have ex- 
perieneed a difliculty in eoming down just when we wanted, 
and have awakened to iind ourselves elutehing at the bedpost. 
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no farther advanced in our aerial voyage than when we 
started We like express trains, when we whiz along at 
fifty miles an hour, and trees and houses all run away S-om 
us before we have time to look at them ; but the unsatisfactory 
part of it is that we sit still while the engine does the work. 
We like velocipedes, but we ean't always go down-hill with 
them, and they are poor things to go ahead on level land. 
We like running, but we so soon get winded. We like riding 
and driving, but the horses do the work. Skating gives us 
all the eombined pleasure of Aying, riding, running, and 
driving, besides the intense satisfaction of being dependent 
upon ourselves for our fun. 

It is a grand day in our town when the iee bears — all the 
world and his wife are ofif to the lake to take part in the 
sports, and I propose that we should go too. 

Look ! there goes Dr. Bireh with his boys, and the old 
gentleman is getting out of breath before the fun begins ; 
there are the students on the other side of the road, trying 
to look as if they didn*t belong to the sehool ; there is the 
Squire and his party iirom the big house ; there goes Diek, 
Tom, and Harry, and there the buteher, the baker, the 
eandlestiek-maker, apotheeary, ploughboy, and — a gentleman 
in a white hat 

The banks are erowded, and many adventurous people 
are on the lake. All is excitement — small boys are getting 
up a Joint Stoek Gompany Slide, and those with the biggest 
hob-nails are the managing direetors. Big boys who haven*t 
got skates or hob-nail boots are bribing a sweeper to brush 
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away the snow and polish up a slide for them. Old men and 
maidens with list round their boots imagine they are doing 
perilous deeds by walking about on the iee. And there go 
the skaters ! look how they whirl and wheel about, now free 
as the moming breeze, now eoming in eontaet with an 
amateur, and both measuring their lengths on the iee. And 
now everybody is watehing a bonnie lassie, who skims over 
the lake as a fairy does over the leaves of the water-lily; 
away she goes ! in and out, round about, and a young fellow 
who knows how to skate follows her like her shadow, and 
jealous youths say he is her brother, and some say that she is 
Diana Vemon. 

Here are the men letting out skates, and a erowd is press- 
ing round to see the adventurers start. \Vhat £un it is to 
wateh that eostly-looking young man with the eyeglass, who 
has been bullied by his lady friends to show them how he 
ean skate. His teeth ehatter as the man serews the skates 
on, and he smiles a siekly smile as he attempts some feeble 
jokes to keep his spirits up : " It*s eold enough without my 
frieze eoat," said he ; and when the lender of skates, who 
didn*t see the joke, laughed very loudly, he tried again, and 
remarked, when the skates were on, "There*s a plakt for 
eYery-thing ; " and so he found, for the moment he stood 
upright, his legs ran from imdemeath him, and ihen ran up 
in the air, and he soon found his baek where his feet ought 
to have been. "That's an iu fall," said he, but up again 
and down again, now nenrously elutehing at a bystander as he 
spun past, and now rushing at the rate of six miles an hour 
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on all-fours, until some generous fellow gave him a stiek and 
led him ofF triumphantly. 

A medley group — old and young, rieh and poor, good 
skaters and bad, sweepers, drag-men, gingerbread-nut and 
peppermint venders — and every one enjoying his moming on 
the iee after his own fashion. 

And these were my reflections. — All the world's an iee 
field, and all the men and women merely skaters : I am 
reminded of the slippery paths of youth, — the novice girding 
on his implements for a successful eareer, and starting oj6f j 
his first false steps and his frequent downfalls, until at length 
he overcomes his difficulties, and then away he goes steadily, 
bravely on, and departing carves his name or leaves his 
skate-marks on the iee of Time. — I see an emblem of 
soeiety, in whieh all men sooner or later find their level. — I 
notiee that the downfall of one almost invariably efFects the 
downfall of many, and attraets the attention of all. — I see 
there are tempters on the iee, men who persuade lads of 
lighter weight to go and try whether all's safe, and make 
eat's-paws of them. — I see holes in the iee, where some 
have sunk to rise no more. — ^And I see the aids to progress 
and the genius of philanthropy symbolised by the Royal 
Humane Soeiety. But here I paused, for my reflections were 
suddenly stopped by a peeuliar gingerbread-nut man, who 
oAered me his goods with the puzzling query, " If one '11 
keep yer warm for a week, what'll a pound do?" 





(9n ^lntk. 

" I/e that's a/ratd of the wagging of feathers 
must keep from among wildfowiy 

OME people think that the word "pluek*^ is a 
Yulgar word, and that half a dozen better substi- 
tutes might be found. Well, let them find them. 
I have a great regard for it, and think it holds a meaning; 
or, at all events, conveys a meaning to my mind, diflferent 
and better than any of its similar terms. " Gourage " 
may be moral, physieal, or brutal j *^manliness" may 
stand for high prineiple, strength of mind, or outward 
appearanee. Fearlessness may mean fooIhardiness, or in- 
difference to consequences ; but pluek means pluek, and 
nothing else. If I were to attempt to define it, I should 
say, **pluck is the fearless, manly impulse qf eourage ;^ and 
if any of you disagree with the definition, and wiU send 
me a better, it shall be 'Mnserted in our next.'* 

We speak sometimes of phiek in an animal, but fbr 
that our definition hardly holds good. 

A horse was eoming down hill, and not pieking his 
way with the eaution that was neeessary; and down he 
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fell, with all his legs under him, and the shafts hemming 
him in. The earter got down in a great stew, and bustled 
about to try and get hira up; but the horse quietly took 
wind where he was, resisted all interference with a swing 
of the head, and then, as soon as the earter's baek was 
tumed, gathered up his legs with almost supematural 
strength, and without any assistanee put the whole aflfair 
right. It was pluek that did it. 

A eoek and hen had been fighting, and the hen got 
the worst of it. Her neek was tom, and it was evident 
she would soon die. A farm labourer eoming along 
with a hatehet in his hand stopped the fight, and putting 
the hen's head on a bloek, deeapitated her with a blow, 
and went on his way. The eoek, who had been driven 
off, retumed immediately to the fight; and when he saw 
his opponent minus her head, he jumped on the dead 
body, and Aapping his rumpled wings, gave a loud trium- 
phant eoek-a-doodle-doo ! That was deeidedly pluek. 

I don't like fighting, and never did; but this stoiy 
puts me in mind of another, When I was a boy, I was 
going one day with a schoolfellow to a party, and we 
were dressed out in our very best elothes. The feshion 
for boys then was to wear fiills to their shirts, and I 
had on a very fine one indeed, of whieh probably I was 
not a little proud. On the road to the party we met a 
sweep, a great ugly fellow, as big again as either of us, 
and with a soot bag on his shoulder as big as both of 
us put together. We were only little boys, but I was 
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the elder, and about twelve years old. The sweep made 
up to my eompanion, and said some low, disagreeable, 
and personal things to him, as sweeps ean if they are so 
disposed. My eompanion was very diseoneerted, and tried 
to pass without taking any notiee; but the sweep persisted 
in interfering with him. Some boys eame up and joined 
in the chaj6f. One lad, by a terrible fatality, was earrying 
a red herring in his hand, and the sweep, from very 
wantonness, took it out bf his hand, and threw it in my 
poor friend Gharhe's face, who burst into tears. My 
blood vas up, I knew it was no use talking, for the 
sweep eould beat me at that ; but I threw oflf my jacket 
and eap and squared up at him, with my fine fnll shirt 
glistening in the sun, and my hair, whieh had only been 
under the eurling tongs half an hour before, waving in 
the breeze, and, as boys would say, I let fly at the sweep. 
Down eame his soot bag on my head and baek, and up 
went my fists into his sooty face. Now blow for blow, 
now struggle for struggle, till it was hard to say who 
was the blaekest : now there were eheers for the little 
*un and groans for the blaekamoor, till at last a good 
blow straight from the shoulder sent the sweep on his 
baek, and he deelared he had had enough. 

Let me say again, I don't like fighting, and never did, and 
I was heartily ashamed of the whole affair ; but I pride myself 
up to this day that if it wasn*t good taste, it was deeidedly 
good pluek. 

A ehemist one day had a laige ean of gunpowder brought to 
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his shop, and as it was more than he would be allowed to keep 
on his premises if the fact were known, he had it very carefully 
taken down into the eellar, where he opened it, intending to 
divide it into parts, and distribute it in dififerent plaees. But 
when he had just got the lid off he was ealled away, and left 
it as it was. As ill luek would have it, he forgot to loek the 
eellar-door, and when at last it Aashed aeross his mind, he 
saw his assistant eoming up the stairs with some drugs in his 
hand. "Did you take a eandle with you, William?" he said, 
as quietly as he eould. " Yes, sir," said William. " Where 
did you put it ? " said the ehemist. " I hadn't got a eandle- 
stiek, sir, so I stuek it into a ean of seed ; and IVe left it there, 
beeause I eould not earry it up with these things in my hand ! " 
" AlLright, I'll fetch it ! " And with a steady, resolute step, he 
went down to the eellar and carefully drew out the lighted 
eandle from the ean of gunpowder ! 

Pluek is a thing that everybody admires ; it is an original 
gift, and not to be imitated, although the eourage from whieh 
it springs may be cultivated. It does not eonsist of words ; 
talking the language of pluek for a lifetime will not make a 
man plueky. I have often heard boys say, " I had more than 
half a mind to have done so-and-so," — some wonderful instanee 
of pluek, if it had been earried into effect ; but, as the result 
showed, a mere wordy nothing. 

I think that the man or boy who is able at a erisis to show 
great presenee of mind and great pluek, is a far nobler being 
than he who stands shivering in his shoes and not knowing 
what to do. He shows that he has not only physieal eourage, 
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but well-diseiplined mental power, promptitude of thought and 
aetion. And this is a power, whieh, if rightly used, is one of 
the most inAuential we ean possess. The inAuenee of mere 
physieal pluek, to see any one, regardless of consequences, 
ready and able to defend himself, or vindicate the eause of 
another, is good ; but thriee blessed is the pluek whieh will 
boldly confront foes in the defence of prineiple, or boldly 
yindieate thd'best and most saered eause. The boy who said 
to a party of men who were afraid to go over a mountain pass, 
** 111 take you over ! " and, seizing his alpen-stoek, led them 
on by the sheer power of his pluek, had just the mental quali- 
fications to be a leader of others through the dark plaees in the 
way of life. And that sehool-boy who saw his tutor the other 
day struggling in the water and nearly drowned, and plunged 
in after him and dragged him to the shore by the hair of his 
head, was just the sort ofboy, if he rightly used the power 
within him, to reseue from a more fatal sea those who are ready 
to perish. 

Are you plueky boys and girls? Modesty prevents your 
answering, but I hope, and I have no reason to doubt, that 
you are. Well, it is wise and right and noble to exercise 
your pluek when and where you ean ; everybody admires the 
one who ean do " everybody's dags," but do not forget that the 
physieal power you possess, and the mental training you have 
gone through, bring with them responsibilities. More is ex- 
peeted of you than of those who are naturally weak and timid 
and hesitating. You ought to be able to speak the truth, iight 
for the truth, die for the truth, if need be ; you ought to be 
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strong to defend the right, assert the right, and live the right. 
Life is an earaest and a dangerous thing ; to conquer its diffi- 
eulties and overcome its evils requires all the pluek we have, and 
happy he who in a real and literal way has strengthened him- 
self to elimb the hills, swim against the stream, fight against 
the foe, and mn the raee, of the great highway of being. 





0n ^tm* 

" Hasty dimbers have suddm falls" 

^ a war-horse seents the battle from afar, so does a 
boy or girl the mevitable tum-tum of the drum and 
ihe shrill strains of the pan-pipes whieh announee 
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that Puneh and Judy is in the street. Those weleome sounds 
reaehed my ears one moming, and looking out of the window 
expecting to see that wonderTul Jack-in-the-box kind of house 
in whieh farce and tragedy, fun and murder, are eommitted 
with sueh pertinaeity, I was disappointed. No merry Mr. Puneh 
was there, no good-natured Judy showed fight to her loving 
spouse, no sober dog Toby gazed down upon the seene of 
slaughter, but, instead, lo and behold, a girl in a white dress, 
all covered over with eostly tinsel, was walking above the heads 
of the people, kissing her hand to the inhabitants of the first- 
floor windows, and making herself a grotto, alter the manner 
of fairy queens, among the branehes of the trees whieh grew 
beside the road. The young lady was on stilts, and towering 
above the vulgar erowd, amid the applause of the little raga- 
muffins, who regarded her as a visitor from another world, too 
bright and beautiful to toueh the eommon earth, this lassie- 
long-legs performed her wonderful danees, and gained in retum 
the halfpennies and pennies of the passers-by. 

Now, amusement is as eontagious as fun, and fashion in fiin 
is as ehangeable as fashion in dress. That very aftemoon, 
hearing a tremendous shouting and rejoicing among the boys 
in the baek garden, I went and looked out at the window, and 
there, to my great surprise, I beheld Master Tom and Master 
Willie mounted on stilts, and old Leo entering into the full 
spirit of the fiin, walking by their side with solemn measured 
step, as though he had been trained to it all his life. 

Of eourse I was requested to eome out and have a try at 
walking on stilts. Willie informed me that it was " quite the 
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eheese to be stilt-on," and I was eamestly assured by Tom 
that it was so jolly, I must of neeessity enjoy it. But as I hap- 
pened to reeolleet at that moment Bunyan^s lines beginning — 

** He that is down need fear no fall," 

I determined to be eontent with th^ legs I had instead of 
trusting to others I knew not of ; and in this ease I felt, as the 
eopy-slip says, that " Gontentment is great gain." 

Boys only look at sports in the light of sport ; old boys who 
have gone past the age for indulging in them, but whose hearts 
are light and whose legs are not lissom, like to moralise ; and 
so, as I sat at my window and watehed those gawky forms, I 
found " sermons in stilts." 

It is a natural and a right thing for everybody to wish to get 
up in the world, and to have a high standing ; and to aeeom- 
plish this there are means natural and means artificial. There 
are moral Anaks and Ghangs who tower above the rest of the 
world, and there are men whose heads are as high, and who 
seem to be above their fellows, but they stand on a very different 
footing, for they are men on stilts. In other words, there are 
those who attain to great heights in the natural order of moral 
growth, and there are those who adopt false and unsafe expe- 
dients, and the higher they rise the more sure and the more 
fatal is their falL They think it a slight and an easy thing to 
add to their stature one eubit, and forget that the proeess 
of attaining position in the world is by careful and steady 
perseverance, and by the use of those exercises whieh derelop 
moral strength, as the sports of boyhood develop physieal 
strength. 
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With a very little eapital a man took a very large business ; 
he had elerks and warehousemen ; he bought largely on eredit ; 
he adomed the walls of towns and eities with Aaming adver- 
tisements ; he lived in a beautiiul suburban villa ; he sat on 
eommittees and boards, and on ehairs at publie meetings. He 
oeeupied a high position, but he was a man on stilts ! One 
day his name was in the paper under the heading of Bank- 
ruptey, the windows of his shop were whitewashed, the elerks 
and warehousemen were seattered to fresh plaees, the suburban 
villa was sold up. The stilts had given way, and the man had 
found his level. He forgot that great men must attain their 
greatness ineh by ineh, not foot by foot ; he forgot that the 
journey of life is step by step, not a hop, a skip, and a jump. 
He held up his head too high by means of the stilts, and when 
they were knoeked away from under him, he had not a leg to 
stand upon that eould keep his head even on a level with the 
pigmies around, who, never having attempted the higher walks 
of life, did not feel the " eome down " whieh distressed and 
mortified him. 

Emest Barry ereated a sensation at sehool. He skulked his 
lessons, he eribbed most disreputably from everybody who had 
anything worth eribbing; he got a good name in the play- 
ground, but a bad name in the elass, and he lived upon the 
mle whieh unprineipled lads often adopt, " Do as little work 
as you ean, seamp your lessons, and indulge in play as mueh 
as you ean, and never do to-day what you ean put ofF till to- 
morrow." But the examination was eoming on, and Emest 
Barry set himself to work to eondense the studies of a year into 
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a month. He eoaehed, he erammed, and he eribbed, and the 
sensation he ereated in the sehool was this : he eame out first 
in the examination, greatly to the surprise of everybody, and 
espeeially himself ! Some boys applauded him, some envied, 
and some said, " What's the use of plodding on, always grinding 
away at our work, when Barry ean saunter through the year 
and eome in first by just putting a spurt on at the last" Ay, 
but they did not eonsider that Emest Barry was a boy on stilts. 
Mr. Barry, senior, was so delighted with his son's sueeess, that 
he took him away from the sehool, and started him in one of 
the leamed professions ; but soon, alas ! he had to regret the 
step he had taken. Emest was a mere dolt, in those neeessary 
and solid branehes of edueation in whieh he was supposed to be 
a thorough seholar. The erams for his examination haying 
been speedily obtained were speedily forgotten. The stilts 
were knoeked from under him, and he had to go baek to 
sehool, to grow by steady degrees to that position whieh he 
had falsely gained. 

So boys, walk on stilts in your gardens as mueh as you like, 
and get as mueh fun out of the sport as you ean ; but in the 
battle and joumey of life try to attain the fulness of the stature 
of men, cultivate the growth of all that is tme, manly, pure, 
and honest, and never put your tmst in stilts. 




'■'Eools make /easis, and wise meti eai ikem." 

Wg^^HERE ia a vast diSerenee between being simple and 
|fg IgS being a simpleton. That boy who buried a seed, and 

" watehed it till it eame to a full-grown plant, bearing 

many Aowers and many seeds, eertainly perfbrmed a very 
simple triek when he buried a. sixpence, and watdied ansiously, 
expecting it would eome up half a erown ; but he was no 
simpleton. That lad who went ont to bathe, and, finding the 
stream was too deep, rested quietly on the bank until some of 
it should run out, was shrewd enough to know that diseretion 
is the greater part of yalour. 

Farmer Haytum's man Joe was a splendid fellow for work ; 
he eould staek a riek, plough an even furrow, drive a team, 
or smaek a whip, with any man in the eounty. He had 
got money in the savings bank, and there was a neat little 
lassie who never eared to put on her best bonnet with the blue 
streamers unless Joe was at Hand to admire them. He was 
never idle, never extravagant; and, as he used to say, "he'd 
work honestly for his bread, eyen if he got his eheese given 
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to him." Joe eame up to "Lunnon" onee, to see the 
" mighty foine sights " of what he was pleased to eall the 
great " metrolopus ; " and though we know, from his previous 
history, he was "nae daft," as the Seoteh say, his London 
experiences proved that he was deeidedly simple. For in- 
stanee, when the eonduetor of a 'bus ealled out some unearthly 
sounds, and beekoned to Joe, after the manner of eonduetors, 
he never dreamt what he was ealled for, but ran up briskly 
and asked, " What are yer pleased to want ? " and, of eourse, 
the man slanmied the door, blew his whistle, and left Joe 
rubbing his woolly head, wondering whatever the " gentleman" 
should have taken the trouble to eall him for if he wasn't 
wanted. But with all his simplieity Joe was not a simpleton. 

We are apt to think of that youth who eut open the bellows 
to see where the wind eame from as a simpleton. Nothing of 
the kind ! He went about the pursuit of knowledge in a 
simple way, but it was the way he eonsidered best, and he 
worked out his aerial idea with eonsiderable gusto. Many a 
wise man has been taken for a simpleton. Roger Baeon in 
his study, Golumbus in his ramshaekle ships, star-gazers, roek- 
breakers, eleetrieians, explorers, miners, all have had their 
first steps to knowledge laughed at; but they — like the boy 
with the bellows, for aught we know to the eontrary — have 
proved themselves to be no simpletons. 

But these are illustrations of what I do not mean. Nor 
do I mean by simpletons those poor half-witted beings who 
are so tenderly ealled by some " God's ereatures," and " the 
town*s ehildren." 
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Here is a rough definition. To be simple is to be un- 
sophistieated, or inexperienced, or easily understood. The 
great Isaae Newton was a simple man, and so was John 
Milton ; the grandest of all books — ^the Bible — ^is remarkable 
for its simplieity. To be a simpleton is to be silly, soft, 
woefully brain-eramped, — to have a ehild's head on a man's 
shoulders. 

There was a man who had plenty of money, and plenty of 
opportunities for doing a world of good; but, strange as it 
may appear, he was quite ignorant of the value of money. 
I do not mean that he had not leamt his penee and shilling 
tables, or that he was ignorant of the fact that twenty shillings 
make a pound : that he knew, but he did not know what a 
pound was worth when he possessed it. His favourite amuse- 
ment was to stand on the brink of a river, and play at duek- 
and-drake with his money. "That man was a simpleton,** 
say you. He was ; and, though you may think the ease an 
extreme one, I venture to say there are thousands who are 
like him. I know some well-edueated youths who are equally 
ignorant of the value of money, and I will tell you how 
they display it. They ride to the City by omnibus, wlien, 
if they were to get up half an hour earlier, they might walk, 
and thus improve their health and save their money. 
They invest eash in noxious weeds, and then set light to 
them to see how mueh smoke they will produee. They 
pay for the privilege of sitting during the evening stived up 
in warm, elose rooms, and being amused ; when they might, 
with a thousand times more profit to themselves in every 
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sense, be amused in their own comfortable homes. They 
expend two pounds in* adoming their persons, when one 
pound would be amply sufficient "It's good for trade!" 
Yes, that may be; but it's bad for eharaeter. I grant yoii 
that a miser is as great a simpleton as a spendthrift, or even 
greater; and you will grant me that he who keeps the 
mediuni eourse is the wise man. Well, those youths iigura- 
tively play at duek-and-drake with their money, and yoiu: 
verdict has already been given, — " They are simpletons ! " 

We all have pleasant reeolleetions of ehildish games, and 
none of us forget the pipe and basin of soap-and-water with 
whieh we used to play at blowing bubbles. Now, I knew a 
man who spent all his life in blowing bubbles, and sueh a 
passion had he for the game that, not eontent with playing 
at it all day, it haunted his dreams at night; and, when he 
was old, and had one foot in the grave, and his iriends 
told him it was time to leave oflf that sort of thing, he still 
persisted, and his last bubble was rising just as he went 
down to the tomb. 

" What a simpleton ! " Yes, no doubt about it ; and yet 
he was not the only one of his elass. There are those who 
addiet themselves to pleasure, and whose thoughts, night 
and day, are how they may kill time in enjoyment. There 
are those who are hatehing wild-goose sehemes, and hunting 
after golden eggs. There are those who seek fame or 
notoriety, and devise a thousand sehemes for distinguishing 
themselves, — "mute, inglorious Miltons," every-day philoso- 
phers, village Hampdens, — but eaeh bubble bursts ailer it 
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has shown its pretty eolour, and pleased fpr a few short 
minutes. Don't run away with the impression that every- 
body who seeks fame or notoriety is a simpleton, or you 
would prove yourself to be one. 

If you have got a talent for anything, stiek to it; don't 
hide that light under a bushel, but set it in a eandlestiek, 
feed the flame, ai)id let it bum brightly, giving light all 
around. But be sure your flame is something worth having. 
There are ten thousand people in London about whom the 
world has never heard, who are ten thousand times more 
worthy of appreeiation than — say Blondin, for example. But 
who would covet sueh notoriety ? Misguided man ! No 
one save a simpleton eould have put sueh an interpreta- 
tion upon the motto, " The soul of man was made to walk 
the skies," as he has done. The simple history of Humpty 
Dumpty teaehes a very good lesson to people who have 
sueh lofty aspirations. Alas ! how many pursuits in life 
there are whieh are mere bubbles ! how many who have spent 
their lives in toying witli them have gone out of the world 
exclaiming, "What a simpleton I have beenl" 

But there is a elass of simpletons worse than any that 
I have mentioned. Imagine a man whose house is being 
destroyed with fire, warming himself by the buming rafters, 
jovially laughing " Ha ! ha ! " when he might be saving 
his goods. Imagine another leaning over the side of his 
boat to piek water-lilies when the roaring eataraet is 
twenty yards ahead of him. Imagine another throwing his 
eap after butterAies at the very edge of a preeipiee. " Sim- 
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pletons ! "' Ah ! true enough ; but how many on the verge 
of destruetion, elose by the abyss of etemity, are sporting 
the time away, or tranquilly saying, " Peaee, peaee ! " My 
friend, be not a simpleton of this elass, but show your 
wisdom by seeking Him who ean make you "wise, unto 
salyation." 
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" A guiet eonseietue sleeps in tkunder." 

ICwqjOU don't believe a bit about hobgoblins, eh ? Well, 
1® nl then, I beg leave to disagree with you. I believe 
'™""'' there are as niany hobgoblins now-a-days as ever 
there were. We all know there are plenty of ghosts ; we know 
that night is often made hideous in consequence with a flow of 
spirits ; and there are no end of Httle imps— the eoneentrated 
essenee of impudenee— to be seen everywhere. I will not go so 
far as to say that the hobgoblins of 1868 are esaetly like those 
of aneient fable. Pashion ehanges, you know ; and, battered 
helraets, long white robes, knights in aimour, and the hoarse, 
sepulehral fe-fi-fo-fum style of ghostly conversation has gone 
out of date. I do not profess to know why hobgoblins eome, 
but I suppose it is to piek up a few ideas, if nothing else, and 
leam to keep paee with the spirit of the tiraes. But of eourse 
they are now obliged to be very eautious, for they are mortally 
(rightened of being eaught and Peppered for their intrusion. 

When I was a boy I saw two awful apparitions in one night, 
and even now my blood runs all over my body when I think 
aboutit. 
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I had been to a birthday party, some three or four miles 
from home. Gapital fun we had ; and when night eame on, 
the amusement eoneluded with a grand display of fireworks. 
But when I found that none of the boys were going my way, 
and that I had a long, dismal, eountry walk to undertake at 
that time of night, all alone, I deelare I trembled in my 
shoes. Of eourse I laughed very mueh and very loud when 
the boys chaffed me, and said it was only the eold that made 
my teeth ehatter, and off I started. 

In ten minutes I eame to four eross roads, and I remembered 
how the boys used to say that murderers and suieides were 
buried there, " with a stake in their insides ; " so I hurried past 
as fast as my legs would earry me. But I hadn't got far when 
I saw in the distanee a gigantie figure, with a huge head and 
long arms and one leg! Gould it be Spring-heel Jack? or 
was it the ghost of the Giant that Jack slew? For the moment 
I forgot whether that giant broke his leg when he fell fi-om 
the bean-stalk, but I eoneluded he did. I stood still in great 
terror ; to go past I eould not, to go baek would be again to 
visit the eross-roads, and get laughed at for my pains. The 
great figure moved its tremendous arms, and seemed to beekon 
me. I dared not run away. Though it had but one leg it 
was a monstrous big one, a regular three-leaguer, and I should 
soon have been made prisoner. But while I paused, a dreadiiil 
voice broke the silenee of the night. My heart seemed to 
be playing at rounders or leap-fi*og with itself, for it jumped 
within me. And that voice rang loud, and shrill, and deep, by 
turns. But oh, what a relief it was to reeognise in it a dear. 
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familiar voice. It was not the eall of the giant, but the 
he-haw of a poor old Neddy on the eommon. 

" What a eouple bf asses we are ! " I said to myself " Come, 
Merry, my boy, where's your pluek?" And feeling rather 
ashamed of my eowardiee, I walked along nearer to the 
hobgoblin. AU my fears were dissipated when I found it 
was only the stump of a tree, with two big branehes and a 
knob in the eentre, whieh really did look very mueh like a 
man's head. 

But my troubles were not all over. Half a mile farther on 
was a little village ehurehyard. I dreaded to go past it ; but 
there were fortunately some houses elose by, and I thought if 
anything happened I eould seream for help. What was my 
horror when, approaehing the ehurehyard, I saw a tall, white 
iigure standing there. My tongue clave to the roof of my 
mouth, and my hair all tumed into bristles. No mistake about 
it j there it was : a white figure wildly waving its arms, and 
swaying to and fro, as if in imutterable grief. I eould not 
seream, but felt as people feel in nightmare. A gust of wind 
blew, and swept the dead leaves in a stream around me, and 
at that moment the iigure in the ehurehyard fell on to the grave 
over whieh it had been standing, and seemed to elasp it in its 
arms. What I should have done I ean't deeide ; but happily 
for me, a eottage-door elose by the ehurehyard was opened, 
and I heard a shrill female voice say — 

" Jenny, you good-for-nothing gal, you never took that shirt 
off the line, and the wind has bin and blowed it down on the 
ground." 
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Lighter of heart, I rushed along, and got home at last, 
looking very white, but very thankful I had not been earried 
off by giants or spirits, and too mueh ashamed to say a word 
about the tree or the shirt Well, these were two hobgoblins ; 
at least they were hobgoblins to me ; and I need hardly tell 
you that all kindred spirits are invariably spirits of our own 
making. 

Now, just in the same way in whieh very young people 
frighten themselves about that sort of hobgoblins, so we, when 
we get to riper years, frighten ourselves about other sorts, but 
equally unreal. "There is a lion in the way ; a lion is in the 
streets," we say. And often when we know our path of duty 
lies straight before, past the very den of the supposed lion, we 
are apt to turn aside, abandon ourselves to fear, and give up 
our purpose. I will only mention one of these instanees, and 
you may multiply illustrations. The fear of ridieule is a terrible 
hobgoblin. How many a lad, whose heart has told him that 
to be honest with himself and those around him he must 
boldly take his own way, and brave dangers and difficulties, 
has seen in the distanee the roUing eyes, and open mouth, and 
grinning features of the fiend Ridieule. And he has paused, 
trembled, turned aside. I admit that to face this hobgoblin 
mueh strength and eourage is required. Peter, that ardent, 
fearless, noble man, who eould venture to walk upon the 
waves, who eould venture to break the silenee at that great 
supematural seene on the mount, who eould venture to draw 
his sword and strike a servant of the high-priest's, even though 
a "great multitude with swords and staves" were there to 
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avenge the blow, — even he lost strength and eourage when a 
damsel tumed to him the shaft of ridieule, and said, " Thou 
also wast with Jesus of Nazareth." 

Lads, perhaps sometimes you eannot help natural fear. If 
youeannot, I am sorryfor you; for there is nothingmore to be 
admired in human nature than noble fearlessness. But you 
ean help moral fear, for there is One who has said, " Be ye 
strong and very eourageous : fear not, neither be ye dismayed ; 
for I am with thee." He may not think fit to give those 
physieal eapabilities whieh make the world's heroes, but He 
will give you that best of all strength, strength to fight the 
battle of life, to face the enemies who look like friends, to travel 
along the dark pathways of being, to conquer all things, and 
be more than conqueror. 

But there is one real hobgoblin, one evil spirit, who still 
haunts the world, and the name of his attendants is " Legion." 
He is the great lion in the path. He wanders up and down in 
the world, plotting mischief, planning death. The old, ehildish 
fables used to terrify us when we were little ehildren ; we had 
a dreadful hatred of old Bogie and all his satellites; every 
ehimney had, perhaps, some assoeiation of fear. I wish, as 
grown lads and lasses, we had a propprtionate amount of fear 
as we read the reeords of this real hobgoblin. Every term 
descriptive of him is terrible : " The great dragon, that old 
serpent;" "The power of darkness;'* "The wiles of the 
devil ; " " Piery darts of the evil one." And yet how httle we 
fear him, and how mueh more prone we are to fear those evils 
whieh do not exist, or, if in existence, eannot be eompared 
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with him who is prinee of the power of evil I Listen to 
the Oreat Teaeher's voice : " Fear Him, whieh after He hath 
killtii hath jjower to east into hell ; yea, I say unto yon, Fear 
Him." 
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" Tkere is a history in all metfs lives." 

KrcHjl STRANGE thoroughfare is ours, and strange sights 
^Hu^ and sounds are daily oeeurring whidi keep our 
httle world alive. There is a wonderiiil interest in 
watehing people, noting their peeuharities, guessing at the 
history of their hves, and feeling pretty sure that they will 
never know you, and that you will never know them. I 
wonder if it is realiy true that every footstep makes a lasting 
impression upon the world, and that eveiy passer-by stira 
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the atmosphere of every life he passes. I wonder if our 
mere presenee in the world is an inAuenee for good or 
evil, and whether our most meehanieal aetions are instru- 
ments of teaehing right and wrong. These are hard problems, 
you say; well, let me tell you about our passers-by, and 
that may help to solve them. But find out all the morals 
for yourselves. 

Eight o'eloek strikes, and hardly has the last stroke 
sounded when a well-known voice eries, " Yuke O ! " I ask 
myself, why does he not say what he means, and ery, " Milk 
O ! " — simply beeause other milkmen ery " Yuke O ! '* and 
of eourse he must. And yet that man is from the eountry, 
for he says to Rebeeea, the housekeeper, "It be a foin 
maming, this maming." Alas ! that his mstie simplieity 
should have been eontaminated ; and yet I fear it must 
have been, or else why should he always stir the milk be- 
fore ladling it out into the jug, imless he wished to stir 
up the eream from the hottom / 

Half-past eight. The postman eomes, and he knoeks with 
his sharp rat-tat as only a postman ean (I wonder if the 
Postmaster-General seleets men who are eharged with extra- 
ordinary eleetrieity for postmen). Now, why should the 
milkman and the buteher and the baker always make a 
remark about the weather, but the postman never? This 
observation does not apply to one man only, but to all; 
they nod to the housekeeper and say, " Mr. Merry, one ; 
Mr. Merry, two; O. Merry, Esq., three. That's all to-day," 
and, handing the three or four letters, as the ease may be. 
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away they go. I take it that they are, as a elass, out of 
eoneeit with the weather, and only in confidential moments 
refer to it, as a servant might to the peeuliarities of her 
master. Postmen are very badly paid as a elass. I wonder 
if they eherish a eertain sort of spite against all reeeiyers 
of letters. It may be only fancy, but it seems to me that 
our postmen always appear more cheerful when they add 
to their " Mr. Merry, one, Mr. Merry, two," the words, 
" tuppenee to pay." 

Quarter to nine. The newspaper boy; all newspaper 
boys are euriosities, but the boy that brings my paper is a 
eure-iosity, and so I always go to take the paper from him. 
Unsolieited he tells me the news, but always in the most 
grotesque and extravagant style. "Awful explosion this 
moming, sir, a bank busted ! Head elerk ain*t expected to 
live." The other moming he informed me, " More news 
about the Fenians, sir, all the harmy and navy ealled out, 
sir, as speeial eonstables ! " But there was a stroke of genius 
in his report one moming when the news arrived of the sub- 
mersion of Tortola. " Nothing mueh this moming, sir, 
'xcept that Merrikey's swallered up by a hearthquake, and 
on'y the Tlantie Gable's left alive to tell the tale ! " Where 
does the boy piek up all his queer notions? Not from 
books, not from the saying of others, but he has a natural 
talent for rough wittieism, whieh seems to be more and 
more the birthright of the poor and unedueated. The other 
day, it was a densely-foggy moming, I said to him, when he 
announeed more news of the rebellion, "What is to be 
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done with the Penians?" "I'll give it up, sir; it's a riddle; 
but I think them Parliament ehaps is like us, all in a fog 1" 
My newspaper boy ean't read, and yet he has surprised me 
with his information. "Where do you piek up the news," 
I asked him, " so that you ean tell people what there is in 
the papers?" "8.30 'bus stops five minutes at the Gate," 
he replied ; " and I always says, ' What's up ? ' to the eon- 
duetor, as knows me, and he tells me the news in what he 
ealls a 'pittomy' (epitome)." 

Nine. A stream of elerks Aowing to the City, Always 
the same faces every moming, wearing exactly the same ex- 
pression. I wonder if they always think the same thoughts ; 
most of them seem to be planning the da/s work; one 
young man, who is invariably later than he ought to be, 
seems ealeulating whether he ean possibly get into the office 
by the time the eloek strikes ten, and this ealeulation oc- 
eupies all his attention. But notiee some of the "regulars." 
There goes that lanky boy who has outgrown his trousers, 
and who stoops more and more every day; I suppose it 
is beeause he is growing rapidly, and, just in proportion as 
he holds himself upright, his trousers beeome shorter. I'm 
sure it must be injurious for him to eat so many apples; 
perhaps that is why he always seems so terribly ashamed 
about it, and puts the apple in his poeket after every bite, 
and tries to look as if he had not got his mouth half fulL 

Here eomes the "jaded youth." I ean't make him out; 
he might be eighteen years old, or he might be twenty-eight 
He shuffles up to town; never taking three consecutive 
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steps with his feet fairly off the ground. That shows in- 
deeision of eharaeter. He never elenehes his hands, but lets 
them dangle, and the baeks are always tumed forwards. That 
shows weakness of intelleet. I never saw him laugh but onee, 
and that was on a slippery moming, when a eab-horse fell 
down, and the driver fell forward, and nearly broke his neek. 
.That shows badness of disposition. My impression is that he 
has been thwarted, and that the business whieh takes him so 
regillar to town is very irksome to him ; for when he retums at 
night — always late — he is comparatively cheerful, and one night 
in the summer I heard him whistle as he shuffled past. 

There is Maebeth. I have thus named him beeause, in the 
first plaee, I imagine him to be a Seotehman ; and, seeondly, 
beeause he always seems to be saying to some idea, " Come, 
let me eluteh thee." He is eyidently a great man at some 
eloeution elass or* literary institution, and his delight is in 
reeitation. As he walks, he rehearses ; and although he tries 
to keep his hands in his poekets, they will eome out instinet- 
ively to " suit the aetion to the word." Sometimes he earries 
an umbrella, but it is a great temptation to him, for it beeomes 
at one time the dagger whieh slew Gaesar, and at another 
the seeptre of King John. But never does it lead him into 
greater extravagance than on a windy, rainy day. Then he 
battles with the elements, and seems to be going through the 
paroxysms of King Lear — 

** Blow winds and eraek your eheeks ; rage, blow ! 
You eataraets and hurrieanes, spout 
Till you have dreneh'd our steeples, drown'd the eoeks I 
Ohl ohl »/w^«/,"etc. 
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What a eontrast is he to that lawyer's elerk, who walks 
exactly at the same eveii paee, and never takes his eyes from 
the ground No doubt he expects some day to stmnble over 
the philosopher's stone, or something equally preeious ; but at 
present his discoveries seem to be confined to orange peel, 
whieh he carefully kieks oflf the pavement Of eourse he 
never goes straight to town, beeause all veteran lawyer's elerks 
are erooked, one shoulder being higher than the other ; the 
result of eontinued desk work. Of eourse, too, he has a 
hoUow ehest, and his ehin eomes a great deal too far forward. 
To the same eause '^this indenttu'e witnesseth.'' But what 
surprises me most about him is that his boots are always down 
at heel, and yet they ean't be the same boots that he has wom 
for the last two or three years. It is a great pity he does not 
get them repaired, for he walks along as gingerly as a tight- 
rope daneer, always trying to balanee himself on the side of 
the heel whieh has the most leather. 

£ut look ! look ! The erisis of the moming has eome. 
There is the govemess, in her plain green silk dress, tripping 
along gaily, and tiying not to see anybody or be seen. She is 
nervously playing a five-finger exercise on the side of her 
dress — and why? Beeause there is the divinity student on 
the other side of the way keeping up with her, and eastmg 
furtive glanees from imder the broad-brimmed felt hat, whieh 
is too large for him. Ha! and there, too, is the yomig 
German artist, with his portfolio imder his arm, and his long, 
light hair thrown baek, and his gold-rimmed speetaeles set 
defiantly on his nose, jealously watehing every glanee, and erast- 
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ing sheep's eyes at the green silk dress, and woirs eyes at the 
blaek felt hat I don't know what the sequel to it all will 
be, but I think I ean guess; for on that slippery moming in 
the winter when the govemess fell, and the rivals rushed madly 
to the reseue, she gave her hand to the German artist, and 
allowed him to help her into a eab. 

Oh 1 horror ! It is Wednesday moming, and, as usual, 
the niggers have eome. I wonder if those men will ever get 
low-spirited ; they seem to be just as efFervescent in the 
moming as at night, and never weary. Hark ! the eon- 
duetor is announeing the programme. " Bredren and massas, 
the first song will be an overtum from de 'Talian uproar, 
* Hunky Doram ;' de next pieee of musie will be a Yankee 
breakdowh by Broder Bones ; and den we shall sing de new 
oratorio, ' Johnny eomes marehing home.' Now, bredren, am 
you ready? Den one, two, tree, yah, yah, off we go !" 

A world full of people, and every person a eharaeter, every 
life a history, every history a moral. It's a strange world, 
isn't it ? 
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MERRY GHRISTMAS ! Thousands of hearts are 
antieipating it, thousands of tongues are talking 
about it, thousands of happy, pleasant dreams are 
full of it ; busy hands are preparing for it, patient hearts are 
waiting for it, boys and girls at sehool are almost crazy about 
it ; oxen are fattening, hollyberries are reddening, mistletoe is 
blooming for it And oh, the plans that are being formed for 
its eelebration ! ■ 

Bessie is eoming home from sehool on Christmas-eve, and 
Robert has got three or four days' leave of absenee from his 
situation, and they will eome together by the train at night. 
Father will meet them at the station, and we will fill the win- 
dows with eandles, and make the old logs blaze, and put up 
a big buneh of mistletoe in the hall to kiss them under, and a 
right mefry weleome they shall have ! 

That is the arrangement in one family. Now hear what the 
old folks say : — 

" Jane, my dear, you must get the house in order. Only 
think ! you will have one, two, five, seven — yes, seven grand- 
ehildren all together, and two sons and two daughters; and the 
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plaee will be all astir with young, happy life, to remind us of 
bygone days. Mind, the pudding is the best you ever made, 
my dear, and let all the Hnen be well aired every day for a 
week before they eome. What a bonny Christmas it will be !" 
And the old people laugh with delight*at all the happiness 
before them. 

Yes, there are loving hearts waiting for merry Christmas, and 
bright hopes are making the old ones young again, and the 
hearts of the young ones brimful with joy and gladness. From 
my heart I wish them all, young men and maidens, old men 
and ehildren, a merry Ghristmas ! Thank God for its pleasant 
prospeets and its pleasanter realities. Thank God for our 
happy homes, and our meeting together with our loved ones. 
Surely, if there is one day more tban another when we should 
all join in one grand anthem of praise, from hearts overflowing 
with gratitude, it is the annual day of home-gathering, the 
eentral day of assoeiation, the red-letter day in family history 
— "merrie Christmas-tide.'' Never does the merry laugh 
sound merrier, or the quiet smile of loving satisfaction have 
more sunshine in it; never do the home-harmonies of the 
purring eat, the singing kettle, and the eraekling logs, sound 
more musieal ; never do the hearts of old and young, married 
and single, eome nearer together ; never do the round games 
have more fun in them, nor jokes more spirit, than at merry 
Christmas-tide. 

•Well, that is one side of the question ; and now eomes another. 
Home is Gk)d's own illustration of heaven, and He wants the 
happiness and Iove of home to remain strong in our hearts for 
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ever ; so that when we have no longer a plaee on earth in the 
houses of our earthly fathers, we may all meet in our Father's 
house up yonder, where the home-gathering will never break 
up. And on this day of home-assoeiation, Christ eame to our 
world to tell us of the better home, that is the heavenly, and 
to show us the Way. Let us not lose sight of this in the 
Ghristmas merry-making ; for thinking of Him does not make 
the heart sad, or the eountenanpe downeast ; nay, it lights it up 
with a divine light, and gives a heavenly meaning to earthly 
joys. Think of Him, for Ghristmas is surely His day ; and if 
our hearts are glad beeause we mingle with our fiiends, should 
we exclude the Friend above all others? And beeause we 
delight to meet our brethren, shall we forget our great Elder 
Brother ? And beeause we love our homes, shall we forget the 
Great Home where we all hope to assemble? No; shame 
upon sueh ingratitude ! Let us join in the song of the angels ; 
and as they in their praise first gave glory to God in the 
highest, so let the key-note of all our joy be thanksgiving to 
Him who has not only given us every good and perfect gift 
whieh makes life peaceful and beautiiiil, but the " unspeakable 
Gift.'' 

Then there is another view we must take of Christmas. All 
have not the same happy prospeets that we have. Let us go 
before Time, and take one or two peeps at Christmas seenes as 
they will be to some. 

There is a poor widow-woman sitting in her room all alone. 
The handful of eoals on the fire eling together to try and keep 
themselves alive. The eandle throws but a poor light, as if it 
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were ashamed to reveal the desolate appearanee of the room ; 
and the widow sits with her head resting on her hand, and 
sighs. Last year her husband sat with her, and merry were the 
moments when they joined in the glee of their little boy wateh- 
ing the Ghristmas eandles. But to-night the snow is lying 
upon their graves, and a ehill, eolder than snow ean give, is 
on the heart of that poor woman. 

Ghange the seene. There is the ehemist's shop, and a few 
shutters up give the appearanee that the day is a holiday ; but 
the few shutters down tell the passers-by that there is some- 
body there to do any work that is needed. The ehemist is 
enjoying the day with his iriends, and brightly shines the fire 
in the parlour, and merrily go the hours. But look at that 
poor lad, minding shop. No wonder the tears are squeezing 
themselves out between his fingers, as he presses his hands up 
to his eyes. Poor boy ! He fancies he sees his father and 
mother sitting beside the fire, and little Nelly trying to read 
to them ; and he thinks he ean see tears in their eyes as 
they regret that their dear boy Tom is not with them. And, 
oh, how he would love to be there, but it would eost him his 
situation if he were to rebel and go ; and would not that be 
a greater grief to his parents, who are very poor, and are so 
thankful for the few shillings he ean send them from time to 
time ? And so he minds the shop, and hears the merry laugh- 
ter, and the sounds of joy and comfort, and his heart is almost 
bursting. 

Poor Tom 1 Gouldn't you go and say a kind word to him ? 
take him by the hand, and say, " Gheer up, Tom, old fellow, 
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there axe good times in store for you? " Gould you not manage 
to lend him a lively book to brisken him up a little, or get up a 
little subseription among yourselves, and take it to him, and 
say, " There, Tom, that will pay your railway fare to go home 
and see your friends on Saturday night, and then you ean eall 
Sunday Christmas-day : the Queen doesn't keep her birth- 
day always on the same day, you know " ? Why, Tom would 
brighten up, and be so thankiul and glad, and you and he 
would spend a happier day in consequence. 

And that poor widow I pietured to you. Don't you think 
some of your girls might go and say a kind word to her, and 
perhaps give her a kiss to remind her of her little boy who has 
gone to the bright world ? Don't you think she would like a 
bit of ehristmas pudding, and a niee log for her fire, whieh 
you might readily obtain for her from your parents? And 
don't you think God would be just as pleased to send you to 
minister to her, as He would one of the bright angels standing 
round the throne ? Yes, that He would ; and think what an 
honour it would be to be employed by God to do His 
business ! 

Now these are only just hints, but they may be useful ; they 
7viil be, if you aet on them ; and I am quite eertain that if you 
think of others, live fQr others, and try to spread abroad the 
sunshine that God has thrown round ^rou, you will spend a 
happy and a merry Ghristmas. 
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" It xs now half a eentury sinee the first of these essays appeared. In their eolleeted 
form they have maintained a popularity whieh have seldom, if ever, been aeeorded to any 
similar eolleetion of reprinted papers. Several of these pieees, sueh as ' The Diseon- 
tented Pendulum/ * How it Stnkes a Stranger,' have taken a plaee among the elassieal 
eompositions of the English language."— ^jr/nic/ /rom Uu pre/aee by the late Isaae 
Taylor. 

Square i6mo, priee 2^., eloth. 

TIIE GABINET 0F THE EARTH UNLOGKED. 

Many Illustrations. 

** The voIume is daintily illustrated, and printed on toned paper." — Atkerueum. 

** A very clever descriptive aeeount of geology, written within the eomprehension of 
ehildren. llie subject is so treated as to eombine amusement with instruetion, and this 
union the author has preserved throughout It would be eonsidered a valued present for 
intelligent lads." — Publie Opinion. 

" Having eraeked the earth's erust in his first ehapteri Mr. Jackson euts into his pie, 
and pieks out for the beneiit of his youthfuI readers the plums and eurrants, whieh he 
tells them are all ealled fossi]s in the language of geology. Pleasantly, in as simple 
lang^age as it is possible to use, does he travel through the earth, deseribmg its wonders 
as he proeeeds, from the Dodo to the Megatherium." — Daily News, 

Square i6mo, 7^. 6t/., eloth, gilt edges. 

THE GHILnS eOMMENTATOR ON THE HOLY 

SGRIPTURES. Twelve eoloured Illustrations and many Woodeuts. 

" A most captivating voIume. Simple in style, evangelical in doetrine, exquisite in its 
illustrations, this eommentary is likely to be a popular favourite." — Evangelicai Magazin€. 

§g %mx anir |aire Kaglor. 

New and improved edition (the forty-seventh), i8mo, u. 6^., 

eloth elegant. 

HYMNS FOR INEANT MINDS. 

Frontispiece. 

** The knowledge and love of Ghrist ean nowhere be more readily gained by young 
ehildren than from the Hymns of this most admirable woman (Ann Taylor}." — Sermona 
by the late Dr. A mold oJ Rugby. 

" A well-known little book, entitled * Hy;mns for Infant Minds,' eontains (Nos. 24 and 
15) a better praetieal deseription of Ghristian humility, and its opposite, than I ever met 
with in so small a eompass. Though very intelligible and touehing to a mere ehild, a man 
of the most mature understanding, if not auite destitute of the virtue in question, may be 
the wiser and better for it" — Wkatel^s^ Essays on ehristian Paith, 



Id squd» j6mD, priee 31. 6J., doEb degut^ 

TOLD m THE TWILIGHT: Short Stories for Lmig Evmifigi. 

By SlDNEY Daryi_ 




12 Hodder & Stoughtotis Illustrated Gatalogue, 

Author of " The Life-boat,'* " Pighting the Flames." 
In square i6mo, priee 3^. 6^., doth elegant. 

SILYER LAKE; OR, LOST IN THE SNOW, 

" In the Uttle volume under eonsideration, we have the very element to ehann the 
young and adventurou8. Snow. Indian hunting, and border warfare, worked into a 
volume by the able hands of Ballantyne, ean seareely fail in its missions of entertain- 
ment."— ^«^^«. 

" A most graphie sketeh of real life. The ineidents are exciting, and give full seope 
for deseribing the varied hearts by whieh the pioneers of civilization in the far west eon- 
trive to support and enjoy life under apparently the most adverse eireumstanees." — 
Daily RevUw. 

" Mr. Ballantyne is well known as one of the most brilUant and interesting story-tellers 
for young people of the day. We ean eordially eoramend it as a most excellent gift-book 
at this season of Uie year. The ehildren to whom it is given will not soon forget it." — 
Weekly Review. 

15 % ^at^or of "iTamni." 

In fcap. 8vo, priee 5j., eloth elegant. 

OLIVER WYNDHAM: A TALE 0F THE GREAT 

PLAGUE. Frontispiece. 

" It is an afFecting and powerful story of the ^;reat plague." — Moming Herald, 

" A touehing and instructive story." — Christmn Advocate. 

** The story is well told, and is sure to beeome a £avourite." — Preeman. 

" The chief merit of the book is the exquisite delieaey with whieh it illustrates Ghristian 
feeling and Ghristian prineiple in eireumstanees the most uying andvaried." — Weekly 
Review, 

By the same Author. 
Square i6mo, eloth elegant, 31". 6d. Illustrated. 

BENAIAH: A TALE 0F THE CAFTIVITY. 

** An artistie and well-written tale that will amuse studious ehildren, and help them to 
acquire a knowledge of Jewish history. The volume eontains several illustrations ; it is 
tastefully bound." — Atheneeum. 

'* A very pretty story, very prettily told. The book is a most wholesome as well as in- 
teresting one, and is very handsomely illustrated and bound. The originai history of the 
captivity is adhered to in its main facts, but ineidents and eharaeters have been engrafted 
upon it in an ingenious and successful xaaiaitt."—Illustrated Times, 

In square i6mo, 2s. (>d.y eloth elegant. 

THE BUTTERELTS GOSEEL, AND OTHER 

STORIES. Translated by Margaret Howitt. With Engravings. 

"This is one of the most deUghtful books for ehildren we have seen sinee Herr Ander- 
sen gave up telling his Uttle poems to the small people." — Athenaum. 

'* These stories told with a witehing simpUeity that must eateh the heart of a ehild.'* — 
Court Joumal. 

'* The names of the author and the translator are suiiieient guarantees for its excellence. 
The publishers, we may add, have done their utmost to make the binding eorrespond with 
the tcxt." — Westminster Review, 



'niird ThouBnd. Sqiun i6iao, 3i.6-i., eldth elegaiit, 

WASHED ASHORE; OR, THE TOWER 0F STOR- 
MOUNT BAV. By W. H. G. Kingston, author of "Peter, the 
Whaler." ete, ete 




14 Hodder & Stoughtotis Illustrated Gatalogue, 

MERRY AND WISE 

Prneg Threepenee Monthly^ Hlustrated* 



THE POLLOWING ARE THE ARRAN6EMENT8 FOR 1869:- 

Mr. W. H. G. KiNGSTON, who wrote ** Washed Ashore" a year or two 
ago, will eontribute the leading tale, whieh is to be ealled ** Adrift in a 
Boat," a story full of captivating adventures. 

Mrs. Payne, the author of " Business and Pleasure," ** Village Seienee," 
&c., will eontribute a series of papers on ** Pits and Fumaces \ or, Life in 
the Blaek Gountry." 

Old Merry proposes to tell a story every month. 

N. R. will fumish us with a short artiele every month, under the heading 
of ** Gaptain Guttle's Note Book." 

Papers from Edwin Hodder, Sidney Daryl, *E. J. S. Clifford, 
Lieut. Low, Gyntha, M. J. C., R. Hope Moncrieff, Annie Har- 
wooD, and other well-known writers, will oeeasionally appear, and several 
new friends will be introdueed from time to.time. 

An important feature in the arrangements will be ** Our Puzzle Depart- 
ment," upon whieh no pains will be spared. Prizes will be oiTered every 
month for the best answers, and, instead of being eoniined to books — 
Cricket Bats, Balls, Popular Games, Writing Cases, Water Golours, Pho- 
tographie Albums, Working Models, Knives, &c., will be oiTered to sue- 
cessful eompetitors, to be'ehosen by themselves. 

The publishers have determined that the Illustrations for the forth- 
eoming year shall be deeidedly superior to those whieh have hitherto 
appeared. 

Opinion of thk Athetueum. 

" Time and Old Merry have a good mutual understanding : eaeh treats the other hand- 
somely, if, indeed, the editor ean be said to deal liberally with the power whom he in- 
struets young people to kill with jests and games, and uproarious laughter. Anyhow, 
Time does not seem to resent the measures taken for his amieable destruetion by Old 
Merry, who thrives on his speeial oeeupation, and grows stronger, heartier, and more 
frolicsome every year he sees in and out. * Now,' savs the jolly and sagaeious veteran, 
ehirping about his prosperity as we wish all lueky ^eliows would ehirp over their reasons 
for thankfulness, * a word or two about our magazine. We are advancing : our ** stafF" 
is larger, our eireulation is better, our eorrespondents are more numerous, our waste-paper 
basket is bigger, our postage-stamp bill is heavy, and our prospeets are brighter.' Right 
glad are we to hear that Mr. Merry ean give so brave an aeeount of hisafFairs ; for publie 
support is due to the eaterer of wholesome amusement for little folk, for whose behoof he 
ca Is to his assistanee sueh writers as Messrs. W. H. G. Kingston, R. M. Ballantyne, 
Edwin Hodder, J. S. Clifford, R. Hope Moncrieff, and Lieut. C. R. Low." 



Cases for binding the Year's numbers, priee is. 4^., riehly gilt eloth. 



Dr. LmNosTONE. 

Pemp. Syo, pii« sf-> eloth ileeant. 

THE WEAVER BOY WHO BEGAME A MISSION- 
ARV ; bdng the Stoiy of Dr. LivingBtone's Life and Labours. 
H G AdaMS WithPortrait and Iltustralians 




i6 Hodder & Stoughtotis Illustrated Catalogue, 



WODDER &. JStOUGHTOn's 

RRST 8TEP8 TO 

FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN. 



I. LE PETIT GRAMMAIRIEN; 

or, the Young Beginner's First Step to French Reading ; a Sequel to 
" Le Petit Preeepteur." By T. Pagliardini, Head French Master 
of St. PauPs Sehool, London. Square i6mo, 3^., eloth. 

II. LE PETIT PREGEPTEUR ; 

or, First Steps to French Conversation. By F. Grandineau, fonnerIy 
French Master to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Author of "Con- 
versations Famili^res," &c. 50 Woodeuts. Thirty-fifth edition. Square 
i6mo, 3J., eloth. 

III. DER KLEINE LEHRER ; 

or, First Steps to German Conversation. On the plan of ** Le Petit 
Pr^eepteur." Square i6mo, 3^., eloth. 

IV. IL PieeOLO PREGETTORE; 

or, First Steps to Italian Conversation. Being a Translation from 
"Le Petit Preeepteur." By F. Grandineau. With additional 
£xercises. Square i6mo, 3^., eloth. 



SHILLING SGHOOL BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS. 

I. EIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, IN QUES- 

TION AND ANSWER. New edition, eompleting an issue of 261,000 
eopies. 

II. EIRST LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY, IN QUES' 

TIONAND ANSWER. On the plan of "First Lessons in Geo- 
graphy." New editioii, being the Seventh. Revised and eorreeted to 
present date. 

III. EIRST LESSONS IN THE HISTOR Y 0F ENG- 

LAND, IN QUESTION AND ANS WER. On the Plan of " First 
Lessons in Geography." Sixteenth edition. 

IV. EIRST LESSONS ON THE EVIDENCES 0F 

GHRISTIANITY. By B. B. Woodward, B.A., F.S. A., Librarian 
to the Queen. Seeond edition. 

V. EIRST LESSONS ON THE ENGLISH REEORM- 

ATION. By the same author. Seeond edition. 

Butler & Tanner, The Selwood Printing Wories, Frome, and Loodon. 



